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ME 


INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


« Averſe alike to flatter, or offend, , 
© Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend.“ 


Pope. 


A versE as T am to putting my foot even over 
the threſhold of the Augean ſtable of polemical 
controverſy, (being fully perſuaded that Chriſtianity 
is a ſyſtem of practical benevolence, not a fire- 
brand of bigotted intolerance,) if Riours Dis- 
cusSION had not been called in queſtion by the Biſhop 
of Saliſbury in his late Paſtoral Charge, and by Wan- 
ſey's opponents in ſome pamphlets recently pub- 
liſhed, had I been in a room having two doors, if | 
any religious controverſy had entered in at one door I 
ſhould certainly have walked out at the other. But 
however indifferent I may be as to doctrinal: or 
ceremonial differences, knowing that ſhades of par- 
tial bigotry, when contraſted with the glorious 
light of rational intellect, will only place its de- 
formity in a ſtronger point of view, I cannot ſuf- 
fer the war-whoop to be raiſed againſt fo truly va- 
luable a body of men as our fellou- ſubjects, the 
diſſenters 
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4 
diſſenters of every denomination; nor ſpirits as 
bigotted as Laub, as furious as SACHEVEREL, to 
cry, © Havoc, and let ſlip the dogs of war,“ 
without unfurling the banner of reaſon, and aſſert- 
ing the impreſcriptible, unalienable, and univer- 
ſal Ricurs of Discussion in matters of conſcience. 


In reviewing the preſent controverſy, I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf only to the matter in difference be- 
tween the Biſhop of Saliſbury and the diſſenters *, 
diſclaiming all partial perſonality, all warmth 
and bitterneſs; my oppoſition being to the errors 
of intolerance only, and not to the per/ons whoſe 
minds are unfortunately tainted with ſuch a nar- 
row ſpirit ; and ſo ſeriouſly have I the peace of the 
chriſtian world, and the unlimited rights of diſ- 
cuſſion at heart, that had I the ſtrength of a Samp- 


' fon to pull down the temple of this modern Dagon, 


and to bring to the ground the ſtrongly rooted pil- 
lars of prejudice and intolerance, I ſhould think my 
fate glorious to be buried in the ruins. 


I ſhall therefore be as brief in my remarks on the 
various publications which the Biſhop's charge has 


* The controverſy about village preaching being foreign to 
the ſubject, I have not ſeen Mr, Clift's pamphlet, nor have 1 
noticed Mr. Brian Monkhouſe's letter, any further than the vin+ 
dication of the diſſenters rendered it neceſſary, 


given 


E 

given riſe to, as the nature of the arguments will 
admit; and haſten to obſervations of a general and 
intereſting import, ſuch as I hope and truſt will 
be conducive to pierce the gloom of bigotry— 
allay the fires of intolerance—looſen the bands of 
deſpotiſm—and come home to every man's buſineſs, _ 
and every man's boſom, | 
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RIGHTS OF DISCUSSION. 


CHAP. I. 


THE CHARGE, 


Inſtant I bade the Prieſts prepare 
„The RITVAL ſacrifice, and ſolemn prayer.“ f 
rior. 
— — ; 


Th E points in controverſy between the Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury and Wanſey are, the Biſhop, 
in his late paſtoral charge, ſounded an alarm 
c at the increaſed activity of Diſſenters, of va- 
* rious denominations, and the great number 
of licenſed Preachers regiſtered in the courſe 
* of the laſt year; and urged the great expe- 
* diency and neceſſity of exertions from the 
* Parochial Clergy, to PREVENT THE- DELU= 
5 SIONS, to which the lower claſſes of people, 
** eſpecially in villages, are thereby expoſed,” — 
Wanſey's Letter, fo. 2. 

3 Wanſey 


| LIZ 1 
Wanſey withes, on the behalf of the Diſſen- 
ters, to know, what is the propoſed method 
of leſſening their numbers, and preventing the 
lower claſſes of the people from following 
« them; and is of opinion, that my Lord of 
e Saliſbury might have found more proper ſub- 
jects for a Paſtoral Charge than raiſing a diſ- 
“ cuſſion that has long been laid aflcep, and 
“turning his artillery againſt the Diſſenters.“ 


—Wanſey's Letter, jo. 2. and 3. 


** 


** 
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With that opinion I perfectly coincide ; and 
mean, before I lay down my pen, to furniſh 
ſome hints tor paſtoral charges, which I truſt will 
be allowed to be as well calculated to do good, 
as ſome late ones are for enlarging the borders 
of bigotry, and kindling a ſpirit of perſecution. 


That the public may judge how far Wanſey's 
charges are well founded, I ſhall tranſcribe from 


the Saliſbury and Wincheſter Journal of Auguſt 


20, 1798, the printed account of the Biſhop's 
charge, which H. Wanſey has taken as the 


ground-work of his Letter :— 


«On Tueſday and Wedneſday, the Right 
Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Sarum held his 
„third 


[$1] 


third triennial viſitation in the Cathedral. 
© The charge was principally directed to the 
&« jncreaſed activity of DIiSSENTERs of VARIOUS 
© HEXOMINATIONS, and the great number of li- 
© cenſed Preachers regiſtered in the courſe of laſt 
year. The great expediency and neceſſity of 
& exertions from the Parochial Clergy were . 
e urged, to prevent the delufions to which the 
e lower claſſes of the people, eſpecially in vil- 
ages, are thereby expoſed ; and the modes 
«© of inſtruction, beſt calculated for that end, 
„ were clearly deſeribed. The dangers of in- 

© novation, and the falſe but prevalent philo- 
+ ſophy of the times, were ſtrongly urged, 
+ with their direful effects in a neighbouring 
country, in a plain but animated appeal to 
*© the hearts of the clergy and people, and to 
*© the conſcious feelings peculiarly affecting the 
conduct of the former,” 


That the account given of the charge in the 
Saliſbury Journal is true, /o far as it goes, I have 
no doubt whatever, as it ſtands to this hour 
uncontradifted by any of the Biſhop's very nu- 
merous and zealous clerical friends, But that 
the charge went further than it was thought ad- 


viſeable to truſt out of the walls of. the CarH R- 
A2 '  DRAL, 


* 

PRAL, and that Wanſey was fully juſtified in 
drawing the concluſion he has drawn from it, 
even in the garbled ſtate in which it was pre- 

ſented to the public eye, I ſhall now prove from 
authorities, which, whether the Biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury will admit them or not, none of his ad- 
vocates can object ta, as they are literally tranſ- 
cribed from their own works. 
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To begin with the author of the Appeal to 
the People -an author whom Wanſey's oppo- 
nents have quoted and referred to with the 
greateſt deference, and we ſhall find in the 
motto to his title-page, on this occaſion, a very 
important fact circumſtantially ſtated, which 
was but ſlightly mentioned in the printed ac- 
count of the charge. The number of dit- 
„ ſenting places of worſhig regiſtered in the 
„ dioceſe of Saliſbury, during eighteen years 
« down to 1796 incluſive, did not, at an aver- 
age, exceed annually ſever or eight. But in 
„the ſingle year 1797, there have been opened 
* and regiſtered upwards of forty.” | 


In fo. 39. and 40. of the Appeal the author 
ſpeaks out, and brings the charge home to his 


venerable dioceſan. After having ſtated the in- 
creaſe 


iT-S 

creaſe in number of diſſenting places of worſhip, 
and of diſſenting teachers, he adds, The fact 
« indeed appears, to a common obſerver, incre- 
dible ; and had we not the higheſt authority 
« for affirming it, we might perhaps reaſonably 
« ſuſpe& its truth. To our venerable and 
* learned dioceſan a very conſiderable ſhare of 
6 praiſe and gratitude is undoubtedly due, by 
every true ene to his country; nat only for 
« the attention diſplayed, upon this occaſion, to the 
6 qwelfare of the church; but for his earneſt en- 
«© deavours, exerted to check the progreſs of 
their converſion, under a political view alſo,” 


** 


© 


If any further teſtimony were neceſſary, in 
p. 44. of a pamphlet, that a country curate has 
called a Broom for the Conventicle,'we find the 
following paſſage, the greater part of which is 
printed in capitals, to prevent it's being over- 
looked through haſte or inadvertency.—“ Did 
not his Lordſhip ſay the ſame thing, but in 
far more elegant phraſe? * With a faint 
hape expreſſed,” fays he, THAT NONE BUT 
RELIGIOUS AND THE PUREST MOTIVES INFLU= 
ENCED THE PERSONS CONCERNED, it was f1g- 
nified, THAT IT BECAME THE CLERGY TO BE 


YT: 
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AS MUCH UPON THEIR GUARD AGAINST THE 
* PROBABLE 


| 1 6 ] 
«© PROBABLE - consEQUENCES, AS AGAINST 
& THE EXISTING EvII.“ 


Having thus fully ſtated and eſtabliſhed the 
| points in difference, I ſhall conclude this chap- 
ter with obſerving, that whatever the Biſhop 
of Saliſbury's feelings may be on the ſubject 
of this controverſy, the friends of truth and 
reaſon cannot but rejoice at its having been 
ſtarted, for the more the deep-rooted tree of 
prejudice 1s agitated and ſhaken, the looſer will 
it's hold be on ſociety, and the ſooner will it's 
bitter and hollow fruit fall to the eee 
may have reaſon to exclaim, who ſhall deliver 
me from the raſh zeal of misjudging friends! 
whilſt the friends of civil and religious liberty, 
the advocates for the RIGHTHS of DIsCUssION will 
do as was done in reſpect to the late Edmund 
Burke, on his publiſhing his Obſervations on 
the French Revolution ; drink health to the 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, and thanks for the diſcut- 


fion that he hath provoked. 


CHAP, 


— f 
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CHAP. . 


REVIEW OF WANSEY'S LETTER TO THE BISHOP 
OF SALISBURY. 


| 


« Diſcourſing of matters dubious, and many controvertible 
truths, we cannot, without arrogancy, intreat a credulity, or 
implore any further aſſent than the probability of our reaſons.” 


Brown's Vulgar Errors. 


IN conſidering Wanſey's Letter to the Biſhop, 
having no particular party or narrow dogmas to 
defend, whilſt I give him all the credit he de- 
ſerves, for taking up the cauſe of his diſſenting 
brethren, and ſpeaking out like a man, without 
reſpect of perſons, he muſt not be offended, if 
I point out wherein, in my opinion, he has de- 
ſervedly incurred ſome of the many cenſures 
which his opponents have brought againſt him. 


To begin with the title-page : I wiſh Wan- 
{ey had choſen ſome motto more ſuitable to the 
ſerious and important objects before him. I diſ- 
approve of throwing general cenſures on any 

religious 


£80 


religious perſuaſion whatever ; and can by no 


means admit the wit of Hudibraſs as concluſive 
evidence againſt ſo reſpedable a body of men as 
the clergy of the national eſtabliſhment. 


The introductory paragraph to his Letter is 
not only reſpectful and proper, but perfectly 
conſiſtent with his whole Letter. I defy his 
numerous opponents to point out, the rough ſi- 
mile of the great dog not excepted, a ſingle paſ- 
ſage in his whole Letter that derogates from 
e the deference due to the Biſhop's exalted ſta- 
„tion, the amiableneſs of his private life, and 
the deſerved eminence of his literary charac- 
ter. 


The obſervation, fo. 3. of the Strictures, by 
a Critic, “ that this epiſtle contains, either di- 
„ rectly or indirectly, one continued cenſure or 
4 reproach on his Lordſhip's general conduct,“ 
is inaccurate. If the word public had been uſed 
by this weigher of words, inſtead of the epithet 
general, it would have ſuperſeded the neceſſity of 
this flimſy remark, and have juſtified Wanſey's 
conſiſtency, who, with every deference for the 


amiableneſs of the Biſhop's private life, has a 


right to arraign his public conduct. 
It 


3 


It is not the loud clamour of illiberal partizans 
that can vindicate the Biſhop from the ſerious 
charges brought againſt him, by Wanſey's Let- 
ter: he muſt not only diſown ſuch parts of the 
charge, ſo publicly aſcribed to him, as accuſe 
the diſſenters with deluding their hearers; but 
muſt alſo diſclaim the narrow ſentiments im- 
puted to him by the author of the Appeal to the 


People. 


If the author of that appeal wiſhes, like ano- 
ther Sacheverell, by calling an impeachment on 
his head, to become the idol of high- church bi- 
gotry, he will miſs his aim. | 


The doctrines deſerve to be impeached; but 
after the $1EGE Or HASTINGS, Which laſted al- 
molt as many years as the ſiege of Troy, who 
could now venture on a parliamentary impeach- 
ment, unleſs he were qualified 


* To fit, like Patience, on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief.” 


Nothing can put the ſoreneſs of Wanſey's op 
nents in a ſtronger light than their being ſo bit- 
ter on the following paſſage ;— 


B „ To 


1 
* To uſe a rough ſimile, if ſheep are feeding 
“ quietly in ſeparate paſtures, and a great dog 
& barks at them, they will all fix their eyes on 
him, and herd together the cloſer.” 


Can any man, with either candour or juſtice, 
charge Wanſey, on the authority of this para- 
graph, with calling the Biſhop of Saliſbury a 
great dog ?---If Wanſey were upon his trial for 
a charge of ſuch ſcurrility, before an impartial 
jury, would this paſſage be admitted even to be 
read in evidence againſt him ; much leſs to 
condemn him ? Would not an able and impar- 
tial judge, in ſumming up on ſuch an occaſion, 
obſerve that the evidence was irrelevant, if it 
meant to apply the alluſion to any fer/on what- 
ever? that the ſimile was true in nature, and 
ſtrongly illuſtrative of the doctrine laid down in 
the context, viz. ©** The impolicy of meddling 
< with diſſenters at all, as perſecution would 
only tend to unite them more cloſely, as ſheep, 
at the barking of a great dog, would herd the 
e cloſer together?“ and would not any, but a 
packed jury, be unanimous in their verdict of 
acquittal? 


But even admitting, without intending to ap- 


ply any curriſh or canine qualities to the Biſhop, 
(for 


(ur ] 
(for had Wanſey been capable of ſuch conduct 
to a character, whom he himſelf ſtates to be 
amiable in private life, and venerable for learning, | 
I would have been the laſt to have defended him,) 
that Wanſey had compared a Chriſtian paſtor to 
a great ſheep-dog, (for to a ſheep-dog only this | 
rough ſimile alludes,) I know not where he 
could have found a happier compariſon. Under 
the jewiſh law ſuch an alluſion would have 
been improper, as dog was a term of reproach z 
and thoſe valuable and faithful animals, very 
fortunately for their carcaſes, were claſſed a- 
mongſt the unclean beaſts: but, under the 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation, when Chriſt compares 
his true followers to ſheep, and himſelf to the 
door, by which his ſheep enter, need any humble 
miniſter be offended at being compared to a dog, 
who by his faithful barking drives off the wolf 
on the one hand, and drives the ſheep to this 
bleſſed door on the other? Surely no paſtor, 
under that good ſhepherd, who compared him» 
ſelf to an /zanimate door, need be hurt at being 
compared to a living dog, which we are told by 
Solomon 1s better than a dead lion: 


I have been the more full in my obſervations 
on this paſſage, becauſe almoſt all the perſonal 
2 | ſcur- 
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. eurrilities that have been pointed againſt Wan- 
ſey, have been founded on the miſunderſtanding, 
or wilful miſapplication, of this rough, but juſt 
and ſtriking ſimile. 


I wiſh I could as eaſily vindicate him from 
the charge of illiberality, when he ſpeaks of the 
clergy of the eſtabliſhed church. I do not be- 
heve that fince the firſt ages of chriſtianity, any 
church ever boaſted more purity, liberality, and 
learning, than the church of England: and if 
there muſt be an eſtabliſhed church, the hiſtory 
of our country proves, that the church of En- 
gland hath been more tolerant than the diſſen- 
ters were in their day of power. All that we 
have to regret for the church is, its being bur- 


thened with articles, an Athanaſian creed, and a 


form of curſing, to which all the people are 
required to ſay AMEN! and fo fearful of innova- 
tion, that it dares not touch, even with the ten- 
dereſt hand, the allowed imperfections of it's 
Book of Common Praycr.—Chriſt planted his 
univerſal and true catholic church without any 
civil eſtabliſhment, and Providence ſets up and 
humbles ſtates! but who made church and ſtate ? 
to quote Wanſey's favourite poet, 


« God made the country, but man made the town.” 


Cowper. 
The 
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The clergy of the church of England have 
moſt of them had the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation. I truſt there are but very few amongſt 
them who do not deſerve to be claſſed with 
ſcholars, and ranked with gentlemen ; and I 
think, the modeſt diffidence of their own abt- 
lities, which leads them to bring forward thoſe 
valuable materials, with which the works of the 
luminaries of the church of England fo richly 
abound, rather than any crude compoſitions of 
their own, not only unobjectionable, but highly 
praiſe-Worthy. 


As I cannot agree with Wanſey on theſe 


points, I ſhould forteit all claim to impartiality, 


were I not to cenſure his narrow obſervations on 
the dreſs and manners of the clergy, 


To thoſe who do not obje& to field-ſports, 
on the ground of cruelty to birds or animals, I 
know no reaſon why a young clergyman, who 
muſt neceſſarily have much leiſure on his hands, 


ſhould not take out a licenſe to ſhoot, or enjoy 


the ſports of the field, Where .could his mind 
be more free to ſtudy, and more elevated to the 
true ſublime, than in the ſolitude of fields, be- 


neath the glorious canopy of Heaven ? . 


Jam 
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I am inclined to think, that if our ſpiritual 
teachers, of every denomination, looked more to 
Nature's God through Nature's works, that 
their diſcourſes and habits of thinking would be 
more ſublime and liberal than thoſe, which we 
too often hear from pulpits, where ſuperſtition 
opens the door, and bigotry ſhuts them in. 


Whilſt I am ſpeaking thus of pulpits, I would 
by no means be underſtood to confine myſelf to 
the pulpits of the eſtabliſhed clergy. Bigotry 
and intolerance, I am ſorry to be under the ne- 
ceſſity of ſtating, flame in the cool ſynods of 
preſbytery, fulminate from the tubs of metho- 
diſm, and murmur in the ſolemn groans of a 
quakers meeting. For myſelf, I believe, true 
Chriſtianity, like true patriotiſm, too liberal and 
benevolent to be confined within the narrow 


pale of sg or PARTY ; and ſhould not heſitate 


for one moment to communicate with the 
church of England in a morning, and with a 
diſſenting or methodiſtical congregation in the 
evening, provided they were agreed in'the fun- 
damental doctrines of Chriſtianity, however 
widely they might differ in their conſtruction of 
particular terms or tenets, or matters of church 


government, 
Before 


[0 1 


Before Wanſey made obſervations on the dreſs 
and manners of the clergy, he ſhould have re- 
membered, that many of our clergy are the 
younger branches of families of the firſt reſpect- 
ability, who have been ſent into the church, not 
by their own choice, but by the act of their pa- 
rents, as a temporal proviſion. Previous to their 
being ordained, they followed hunting and ſhoot- 
ing, as their morning amuſements, in common 
with other gentlemen : and is Wanſey become 
ſo ſtrong an epiſcopalian as to believe, that the 
mere impoſition of a biſhop's hands in ordination 
can inſtantaneouſly change their habits of life and 


modes of thinking? 


The remarks on the dreſs of the clergy are not 
only illiberal, but ſome of them do not appear to 
me to be founded in fact. Whether young cler- 
gymen, who belong to a hunt, may perchance 
have worn a ſcarlet ſpencer, as the uniform of 
the hunt, I know not : I can only fay, I have 
travelled far and wide, and never yet ſaw a cler- 
gyman in a ſcarlet coat. But, ſuppoſing them to 
dreſs in ſcarlet, does not Wanſey know, that 
ſcarlet is mourning in ſome countries, as purple 
15 royal mourning in this ?—has he forgotten the 
charge againſt the Phariſees of old, of making 

clean 


* 
clean the outfide of the cup? If external dreſs 
were an eſſential qualification for a miniſter in 
any church, inſtead of biſhops and preſbyters, 
we muſt ſend our young ſtudents to ſemſtreſles 


and taylors to trick them out, and ſhape them Ml 
for their ſpiritual functions. C 
Being at a loſs to account for this charge on 9 


any ſerious ground, ſhall we venture to conjec- 
ture, that the Wiliſbire clothier may himſelf be a 
.- manufatiurer of $SCARLET CLOTH; and this juff 


| and neceſſary war not having occaſioned a ſuffi- 4 
1 b | : 
cient demand for ſcarlet on the one hand, and 5 
1 the cenſure of the Dyſſenter done over being ſuffi- 1 
— cient to make it the kick of the faſhion” ũ 
[i amongſt the clergy on the other, he has con- 4 
q | demned the young clergy for wearing $SCARLET P 
(if to increaſe the demand, and enhance the price 
id of the commodity. | E ; 
[| | There is another paſſage in Wanſey's letter 1 
{id wherein he inſinuates, that, If we could give 
16 ei the greateſt champions of the church a thou- 
ft + fand a year more than they at preſent have, 1 
1 nit might turn their artillery againſt thoſe very 
| | | | & doctrines which, in the Wale . of things, 
{hi they are ſo carneſt to maintain.“ This re- 
| mark 
5 
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matk is improper and uncharitable : improper, 
becauſe it belongeth only to the firſt of beings 
to read the ſecret thoughts, and ſearch the hid- 
den purpoſes of the human heart; and uncha- 
ritable, becauſe Charity not only thinketh no 
evil, but, in the true ſpirit of candour, hopeth 
all things for the beſt, and in doubtful caſes al- 
ways inclines to the favourable fide, 


With theſe few exceptions, I agree with 
Wanſey, in thinking that the Biſhop, inſtead of 
being alarmed, ought rather to rejoice at the 
increaſe of diflenters of every perſuaſion; and 
that, whilſt infidelity and vice are ſtalking a- 
broad without controul, it was his duty to have 


been liberal towards his fellow labourers in the 


vineyard, and to have hailed them with, ** Bleſ- 
ſed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord,” 


As to the ſtories that Wanſey has told, that of 
the Biſhop of Beauvais is very applicable to the 
clerico-military ſpirit of theſe times; and he 
was certainly at liberty, if he fo pleaſed, to enli- 
ven the dulneſs of polemical controverſy, with- 
out any licence from Mr. Critic or any other 
perſon firſt had or obtained. 


C A great 


[38 

A oreat e which, as uſual in ſuch ca- 
ſes, there is more cry than wool, has been raiſed 
againſt Wanſey, for his remarks on the Vicar of 
Scarborough's conſecration prayer. Why the 
ſoldiers ſhould not be capable of joining in pray- 
er on ſuch occaſion, I cannot even conjecture; 
and am willing to give the Vicar of Scarborough 
credit for having meant well : but, if the name 
of the Prince of Peace muſt be taken in vain, 
on ſuch improper ſubjects, the ceremony of 
conſecration ſhould be performed by the cap- 
tain, (for I truſt we have captains who can pray 
as well as ſwear,) and not by the chaplain, it being 
incompatible with the character of the followers 
of that Jeſus, who came to preach not war and 
blood, but peace on earth, and good will to the 
inhabitants thereof, I would recommend to 
theſe holiday conſecrators, before they venture to 
offer up prayers, more ſuited to the temple of 
Bellona than the ſpirit of Chriſt, to conſider what 
David ſaid to Solomon, — Chron. I. chap. xxii. 
v. 7. and 8. And David ſaid to Solomon, My 
“ ſon, as for me it was in my mind to build an 
« houſe unto the name of the Lord my God: 
but the word of the Lord came to me, fay- 
& ing, thou HAST SHED BLOOD ABUNDANTLY, 


and haſt made great wars, thou: halt not bui'd 
66 An 


( 19 J 


« an houſe unto my name, BECAUSE thou HAST 
* SHED MUCH BLOOD upon the earth in my 
&« fight.” —What, would not the MosT Hi6n 
ſuffer David, even under the Jeuiſb Diſpenſation, 
to build the walls of his temple, becauſe his 
hands were ſtained with blood? and ſhall 
Chriſtian miniſters preſume to bring their con- 
ſecrations, breathing blood, into the temple of 
the mild and benevolent Author of the Chriſtian 
Syſtem ?. 


But, though Wanſey hat been incorrect in ſome 
reſpects, he deſerves the thanks of ſociety for 
the rectitude of his intentions. I have been told 
that ſuch is the wrathful ſpirit which diſgraces 
ſome little minds, that, when Wanſey appears in 
public, they ſhun him, and even, with-hold 
from him their falutations in the market-place, 


To be ſhunned by ſuch men is a ſource of 
ſelf-congratulation ; and whilſt bigotry ſhrinks 
from him on the one ſide, and intolerance preſ- 
ſes on him on the other, the friends to Rights 


of Diſcuſſion will give him the right hand of 
fellowſhip. f 


= 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


REMARKS ON THE REMARKS BY A COUNTRY 
CURATE, WITH AN N. B. tO HIS P. s. 


bo —— 


« How I have ſped amongſt the Clergymen, 
6 The ſums I have collected ſhall expreſs.” 
Shakeſpeare, 


Wrra that impartiality, which I profeſs ta 
be my guide, I give the author of theſe Re- 
marks credit for their general candour and good 
ſenſe; and am only aſtoniſhed, that the author 
of ſo gentlemanly a letter could produce a P. S. 
ſo unworthy of himſelf, | 


I admit, that the members of any eſtabliſhed 
or diſſenting church, when they have volunta- 
rily become members of a religious ſociety, muſt 
be ſubject to it's regulations, as thoſe of other 
ſocieties are ; but I deny any right of coercion 
in any eſtabliſhed or diſſenting church, or in any 
power on earth to compel me to become a mem- 
ber of any religious ſociety, or to make rules to 
reſtrain 


(21 | 


reſtrain or prohibit my right of diſcuſſion, and 
judging for myſelf in all matters of conſcience. 


It certainly is not neceſſary that every 
thing of a public nature ſhould be printed, 
e that no wrong interpretation may be made of 
it;“ but the Biſhop of Saliſbury's late 
charge, being an attack on numerous and re- 
ſpectable claſſes of our fellow ſubje&s, who, 
from conſcientious motives, could not be expeCt- 
ed to be hearers of paſtoral charges in eſtabliſhed ' 
churches or cathedrals, candour and juſtice de- 
manded that ſuch a charge ſhould be publiſhed, 
to give the accuſed parties a fair opportunity of 
anſwering for, and clearing themſelves from the 
odium of deluding the lower claſſes of village 
hearers, and from the improper political views, 

ſo boldly imputed to them, 


The account of the charge, publiſhed in the 
Saliſbury paper, ſtanding uncontradicted, by au- 
thority, and having been confirmed in the fulleſt 
manner, by the Appeal to the People, it would 
certainly have been a work of ſupererogation in 
Wanſey, to have called on the Country Curate 
for information, that was publicly known wher- 
ever the Saliſbury paper had been circulated, or 
the Appeal to the People read. 

Whether 


1 


Whether © Prieſtcraft or perſecution, as ap- 
e plied to the Engliſh conſtitution, are as foreign 
& from facts as light from darkneſs,” let thoſe de- 
cide, who remember, that a Bill for Relief of 
Quakers, ſuffering under perſecution in common 
goals, for matters of conſcience only, though it's 
principle was acknowledged to be juſt, and 
though it was ſupported by the law-learned elo- 
quence of the late Serjeant Adair, was recently 
thrown out of the Houſe of Commons ;—let 
thoſe decide, who know, that, in the luminous 
zra of George the Third, the methodiſts have 
1 been frequently harraſſed and perſecuted on, that 
| diſgrace to our ſtatute-books, the Conventicle 
'' Act, made in the infamous reign of the no leſs 
x infamous Charles the Second. 


Does not this author know, notwithſtand- 
5 ing much has been done by the Toleration Act, 
and more by the liberality of the preſent day, 
| to ſoften our penal laws, that much remains be- 
l. | hind ? Does he not know that our ſtatute-books 
F are yet diſgraced with penal and diſabling laws 
| againſt diſſenters of every denomination, with acts 
| that outrage Rights of Diſcuſſion, and are in- 
'F compatible with the peace and beſt intereſts of 
ſociety ? I truſt the day is at hand, when prieſt- 
craft 
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1 
craft and perſecution will flee away, as ſhadows. 
of a dark and comfortleſs night; and ſuch diſ- 
cuſſion as the preſent cannot but accelerate it's 
approach. | 


With moſt of the curſory, hints in defence of 
the inferior clergy I cordially agree. The re- 
mark, that many of them never enjoy the income 
which the charges of their education would have 
purchaſed 1s inconteſtibly true, to the diſgrace 
and reproach of an eſtabliſhment, which, whilſt 
it provides princely incomes for dignitaries, plu- 
raliſts, and the higher order of it's beneficed 
clergy, does not allow thoſe, who bear the heat 
and burthen of the day, a ſufficient competence 
to furniſh them with even the neceſſaries of 
life. How 1s a curate, who has a wife and fa- 
mily, to maimtain them in a manner to gain re- 
ſpect in the . of his pariſhioners, upon the 
ſtarving pittance of L 40. or ¶ 50. a year, an allow- 
ance inferior to the appointments and perquiſites 
of many clafles of menial ſervants. It is writ- 
ten Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox that tread- 
eth out the corn;” and thoſe who miniſter to 
the altar ſhould at leaſt be enabled to live by it, 
if they muſt not aſpire to lawn ſleeves, or ex- 
pect to fare ſumptuouſly every day. The infe- 
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rior clergy could once boaſt of a Landaff for 
their champion; and J am inclined to think, 
that his excellent talents would be more uſefully 
employed in promoting ſome melioration in the 
condition of the inferior clergy, than in inter- 
fering with national politics, 


But, whilſt I give the clergy all the credit 
they deſerve for adhering to a church, which 
has uſed them ſo hardly, I do not give them 
equal credit for ſuffering with ſo much tameneſs. 
Patience carried to an extreme is weakneſs. 
Reaſon and juſtice are with them ; they have 
only to act in concert with each other, and 
their wrongs would be redreſſed; and it is their 
duty to ſpeak out on this ſubject, as owing to 
difficulties in which poverty involves them. True 
Religion is too often wounded in the houſe of her 
friends. An N. B. to the P. S. 


In this reply to the diſſenter's letter I have ſtu- 
e dioufly avoided every expreſſion of harſhneſs!“ 
Is it poſſible that the writer of this paſſage could, 
on occaſion of the rough ſimile uſed by Wanſey, 
which I have defended in the preceding chapter, 
and which the country curate was in full poſ- 


ſeſſion, 


18 

ſeſſion of, when he wrote the ſentence I have 
juſt quoted, fo far forget himſelf as to write in 
his P. S. That the concluſion has been, that 
% Wanſey ought to be treated as a puppy 
« dog!!! by every man, pretending to good 
manners, or even common decency, and ex- 
4 pelled the ſociety of all communities, who 
«+ have the leaſt title to credit or reſpect? 


Had Wanſey even merited the cenſure impu- 
ted to him, the Country Curate ought to have 
remembered, and imitated his example, who, 
„when he was reviled, reviled not again.” 
The criticiſm on Wanſey's motto had better 
have been omitted, unleſs the remarkers had 
been leſs faulty; the whole of his motto being 
more applicable to a church, that ſwallows oaths 
and teſts, than to churches which reje& them, 


*© But ſaints, whom vows and oaths oblige, 
«© Know little of their privilege,” 


The reaſon of the Country Curate's changing 
his tone to Wanſey is too curious to be omitted. 
As the letter is announced to be written by 
the author of a tour to the United States of 
** America, I feel myſelf under a neceflity of 
dropping my pen, and of acknowledging my- 

D « 1a 
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«« ſelf incapable to write a word more.” Wan- 
ſey may exclaim with Romeo, Oh! tell 
« me, friar; tell me in what vile part of this 
% anatomy doth my name lodge! tell me, that 
% may ſack the hateful manſion.” The fine 
irony of the concluding paragraph of the P. S. 
however pleaſing to its author, I am at loſs to 
diſcover ; and have only to regret, that he ſhould 
unfortunately ſo far have recovered the ſhock 
he received at the firſt mention of Wanſey's name, 
as to have been capable of r-/uming his pen: that 
he has not yet recovered that ſpirit of candour 
and good ſenſe which pervade his letter, muſt be 
evident to thoſe who peruſe his P. S. or his late 
palſied effort, which he is pleaſed to call a Broom 


for the Conventicle. 
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CHAP. IV. 


STRICTURES UPON STRIC TURES; OR A CRITIC 
CRITICISED. 


— — 


„% Who can think himſelf ſo conſiderable as not to dread 
& this mighty man of demonſtration, this prince of contro- 
“ vertiſts?“ 


&« Critics I ſaw, that others names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place.“ 


WIN I conſider how preſumptuouſly the 
author of theſe Strictures upon Wanſey's Letter 
has volunteered, in taking on himſelf the office 
of corrector to any literary or grammatical inac- 
curacies, which may have eſcaped the notice of 
Wanſey, and the felf-complacency and dogma- 
tical authority with which this prince of pedants, 
this Dionyſus, the laſt and leaſt, has uſhered his 
Strictures to the world; though I am ſenſible of 
the impertinence of verbal criticiſms in great 
and important queſtions, I truſt I ſhall ſtand ex- 
cuſed, if I detain the attention of my readers 


from more weighty matter, whilſt I hold up 
D 2 this 


4 1 
this doughty writer in terrorem, with a view to 
deter any future critic from ſuch-a waſte of 


words and time. 


Jo thoſe critics whole aim is inſtruction, and 
who are more happy in pointing out beauties 
than faults, the literary world is fully ſenſible 
of it's obligations; but we muſt not confound 
the ſcreams of the ſolemn bird of night with the 
plaintive warblings of the nightingale, nor the 
ſublime of a Longinus with the low nibbling of a 


Zoilus. 


The late venerable Biſhop of London, and the 
authors of Hermes, and of the learned Diverſi- 
ons of Purley, are juſtly entitled to our warmeſt 
praiſe, for their laborious efforts in the cauſe of 
grammar; but, on momentous queſtions would 
they have rejected important advice on account of 
grammatical inaccuracies ? certainly not: and 
many a diſcovery in arts and ſciences, many an 
improvement in manufactures, agriculture, and 
commerce, would have been loſt to the world, 
if none but firſt-rate ſcholars had been permitted 
to put in their claim to public attention. If, 
when his Majeſty, on his late journey to Wey- 


mouth, honoured the Wiltſhire Volunteer Ca» 
-valry, 


- 
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valry with thoſe particular attentions, with 
which they were ſo highly flattered, an acci- 
dent had happened in their evolutions to ſome 
of the troop, and an outcry had been raiſed that 
three men ws thrown by his horſes ; what re- 
ception would that cold-blooded critic have de- 
ſerved from the ſurrounding multitude, who, 
inſtead of quickening his pace, at the call of hu- 
manity, to fetch a ſurgeon, or render any afliſt- 
ance within his power, would have contented 
himſelf with ſhrugging up his ſhoulders and 
obſerving, that, men being the plural, the verb 
ſhould have been the plural alſo; and that his 
ſhould have been heir, as applied to the horſes? 


Again, if at the feſtive aſſembly which was 
held in the Council-houſe in Saliſbury, in ho- 
nor of our naval victories, an alarm of fire had 
been given, would not that trifling wretch, who, 
on the outcry of fire! fire! the rooms is on fire! 
the rt is on fire! inſtead of haſtening to call 
an engine, or putting his hand to the neareſt 
bucket, had amuſed himſelf with animadverting 
on the grammar, and pointing out that the n- 
minative plural in each ſentence required are, 
inſtead of ir, have been well entitled to have a 
bucket ſouſed over him, or the firſt engine play- 
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ed upon him? Vet ſuch is the conduct of the 


author of the Strictures on Wanſey's Letter. 
Wanſey addreſſes himſelf to the Biſhop, on a 


| ſubject that involves all that is dear to us, as be- 


ings capable of thought here, and fitted for 
immortality hereafter; and when, upon ſuch 
a ſubject, a critic contents himſelf with 
weighing words, inſtead of attending to their 
weightier meanings, he reminds me of Hot- 
ſpur's celebrated deſcription of a prig of a cour- 
tier's addreſs to him, whilſt he was ſmarting 
from honourable wounds received in his coun- 


try's cauſe ;— 


« I then, all ſmarting with my wounds, being 
as OW | 

Jo be lo peſter'd with a popinjay, 

«© Out of my grief and my impatience 

% Anſwer'd neglectingly, I know not what, 

* He ſhould or ſhould not—for he made me mad 

« To ſee him ſhine ſo briſk, and ſmell ſo ſweet, 

And talk ſo like a waiting gentlewoman.”” | 


Shak. firſt part Hen. IV. 


That I may not be charged with miſrepreſen- 
tation, I ſhall lay a few ſpecimens of theſe very 
important and candid criticiſms before the rea- 
der. 


C Have 


BOOT | 
« Have publiſhed,” ſhould have been written, 
«+ ſimply, publiſh. - And again, before we arrive 
c at the period, Have been made,” ſhould have 
«© been expreſſed, be made. But interpretation 
4 made,” ſurely, is not diſtinguiſhable for ele- 
* gance.“ —Striftures, fo. 4. 


* Does he underſtand the meaning of tenſe; 
& or the eſſential difference between the preſent 
and the paſt perfect? This Letter is dated 
„ September the eleventh, and the ſuppoſed 
„Charge appeared in the Saliſbury Journal, 
on the twentieth of the preceding month; 
and yet the grammarian ſays, ir publiſhed. 
—&Striftures, fo. 4.” 


With deference to Mr. Critic, does he mean 
to deny the fact, and to ſay that the charge is 
not publiſhed ? Are not his elegant criticiſms 
publiſhed on this day, to all intents and purpoſes, 
as fally as on the day when they firſt made their 
appearance in the dioceſe of Sarum ? 


In the ſentence immediately following, 


5 he ſays, * he;” and then comes, enemies. 
—Fo, 6. | 


*« Rather, 
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L 
& Ratber, at the beginning of this paragraph, 
in a ſuperfluous word. Fo. 7. 


« In the note to this paragraph are for 
clergymen, is another inſtance of falſe gram- 
„ mar.” —Fo. . 


% The nominative caſe, * Men, has no cor- 
„ reſpondent verb, either expreſſed, or impli- 
«© ed!“ - FD. 13. An obſervation moſt wor- 
thy of a. note of admiration.— Niſum tencatis 
amici. 8 


By miſplacing the word, only,” he has 
„ completely ſubverted his intended ſenſe,” — 
Fo, 1 4. 


With reſpect to, © The ſtate, found in the 
„ next ſentence, my duty is, from the unpleaſant 
& office, I have undertaken, to inform Mr. W. 
„that there exiſts a clear diſtinction between 
the import of the article, A, and the article, 
& The. The one is a definite; the other, an 
indefinite article.” — Jo. 17. | 


* In the third line, the religion,” is liable 
** to exception, It was intended, I preſume, 
66 to 


1 1 
& to ſignify our religion, or the Chriſtian religi- 
& on.“ —Fo. 20. 


Ex pede Herculem, And I truſt theſe little 
ſcraps and parings preſent a ſufficient ſpecimen 
of the ſpirit of candour that pervades the elabo- 
rate and hypercritical ſtrictures, now under our 
conſideration. 8 

In fo. 10. and 20. to contraſt no doubt his own 
book-learning the more ſtrikingly with Wan- 
ſey's inaccuracies, terms of rhetoric that may 
be picked up in any ſchool-room by any puerile 
declaimer, ſuch as Apoſopeſis; the Erotefis, and 
the Ecphonefis, are brought forward with uncom- 
mon ſplendour, 


I once knew a truly worthy clergyman, who 
having been nominated to a country cure, in- 
ſtead of parading high-ſounding terms, with 
Mr. Critic, employed himſelf in ſelecting, 
amongſt ſynonymous words, thoſe which would 
convey his meaning to his ruſtic audience with 
the greateſt ſimplicity. 


„They leave your church in the peaceable 
s poſſeſſion of all zheir emoluments.“ The poor 
E | man 


5 


& man, in his zeal, again forgot the rules of 
„grammar. Her emoluments ſhould be the 
& words.” — Fo. 21. 


Perhaps not, Mr. Critic ; for if you call to mind 
that, ſince the expulſion of the non- conformiſts, 
the eſtabliſhed clergy, though only a part of the 
miniſtry of the country have enjoyed the «whole 
of the emoluments ſet apart, by authority, for 
thoſe who labour in the heavenly vineyard ; you 
muſt admit, that Wanſey ſtated the fact with 
great accuracy, when he ſaid, They leave 
& your church in the peaceable poſſeſſion of all 
& their emoluments“ 


If Wanſey had been a pupil, under the tuition 
of the Critic, he might have been offended with 
him at his quitting ſchool without leave; but, as 
he was not, ſurely he was at liberty to make his 
tour to the United States, without the licence 
of this gentleman ; nor would Wanſey have de- 
ſerved the character of wiſdom, whatever Mr. 
Critic may think of it, ** if his private motives 
had not been better known to himſelf than 
„to the world,” 


"The: author of the Striftures ſcems OL, 
hurt, that Wanſey ſhould aſpire to be a literary 
. character: 


E 


character; can the Critic give us a reaſon why ? 
Is he the door- keeper to the Temple of Litera- 
ture? if he be, he apes the manner of porters in 
ſome great houſes, whoſe office ſeems, if we may 
judge from their ſurlineſs, to, be banging the door 
to ſhut out gueſts, inſtead of opening it, to ad- 


* 


mit them. 


But the real grievance, with reſpect to Wan- 
ſey's Tour, was his venturing to publiſh an ac- 
count of this excurſion to the United States of 
America, I have not ſeen the Work; but, 
from the report given of it by ſeveral of the 
Reviewers, I have reaſon to form a favourable 
opinion of that production, notwithſtanding the 
obſervations that have been made by Mr. Critic, 
and Wanſey's opponents, to the contrary.* 


We certainly have a right to expect, that any 
one, who plumes himſelf on being ſo critical, 
ſhould at leaſt have been correct; yet we find, 
in fo. 3. the epithet general, inaccurately uſed, 
inſtead of public. Fo. 18. he ſays, But here 
comes another ſtory, let us make room for it, 


E 2 and 


* See Britiſh Critic, February, 179) Monthly Review, 
Ahpril 1797—and the Critical Review, July, 1797. 
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136 J 
and tranſcribe it literally; and yet, to the diſ- 


appointment of his readers, this high prieſt of 
accuracy does not tranſcribe it at all ! 


With reſpect to his obſervation, fo. 29. that 
the following ſentence violates the rules of 
grammar, viz. That the ſtrength and dura- 
tion of the Roman empire ,was greatly owing,” 
if he will turn to Lowth's Grammar, p. 108. he 
will find Wanſey's juſtification, in the following 
words: But ſometimes, after an enumeration 
& of particulars, thus connected, the verb fol- 
& lows in the ſingular number, and is underſtood 
as applied to each of the preceding terms.“ 


Let me alſo inſtru my. pupil in this phi- 
e lological truth; that the two words, ob/er- 
& vations and remarks, have each a diſtinct 


(e 5 97 
meaning.“ - Page 30. 


If the critic had given himſelf the trouble of 
looking into Johnſon's Dictionary, he would have 
found remark and obſervation uſed inaifferently, 
as ſynonymous terms; and authorities quoted 
from Locke, Pope, and others, that juſtify 
Wanſey as fully, as they condemn the above 


frivolous criticiſm ! 
In 


[97-1 

In fo. 3. alluding to the rough ſimile, he ob- 
ſerves, ** The bare mention of this circum- 
« {tance would prove ſufficient to raiſe the in- 
« dignation of the moſt ſupine, could any thing, 
„ which proceeded from the pen of H. M. de- 
&« ſerve ſuch ſerious notice;“ and yet we find 
Wanſey's Letter honoured, not only with the 
luminous ſtrictures of his felf-appointed precep- 
tor, but with the ſerious notice of the Rowland 
for an Oliver, and the remarks of the Country 
Curate, both in his firſt letter, and in his recent 
publication. | 


In fo. 19. he blames Wanſey for ſelling his 
Letter at one ſhilling, though he very modeſtly 
rates theſe weighty Strictures at the ſame price. 


I cannot put ſuch invaluable Strictures in a 
more ſtriking point of view, than by preſenting 
my readers with a ſpecimen of ſuch criticiſms, 
with the text on one fide, and the important 
ſtrictures on the other: — 


TEXT.  -  STRICTURES. 


The Diſſenters are juſt- Wants a tittle top to 

ly alarmed at the ene ae iin Biſhop. 

Charge. Bow! cor 
TEXT. 


1 
TEXT. _ | S$TRICTURES. 


The overgrown in— 
comes of the ſuperior 
clergy form but too ſtri- 
king a contraſt with the 
ſcanty pittances of the 
inferior, but equally va- 
luable labourers in the 
Lord's vineyard. q 


>A break (—) wanting. 


How alarming it is," 
that many new places of 


nnr Wants a note of ad- 
ed, by Diſſenters, even ; 

a miration (1) 
fince the delivery of the 


late Paſtoral Charge 


The obſervations I 
ſhall make in my com- 
ments. 


Dele ob/ervations and 
inſert remarks. 
Bow! ow! 


The indifference of 


all orders of men to mat- 
- Wants a full ſtop. 
ters that concern their #1 flop 


immortal ſouls 


Bow. ! wow ! wow! Bow ! wow ! wow! 


My heels are alarmed—my ears are ſtunned— 
but 


1 


but my head is neither enlightened, nor my heart 
warmed, with ſuch profound and candid eri- 
ticiſms ! 


I doubt not, but that, in the courſe of this 
pamphlet, I ſhall leave ſome inaccuracies in 
grammar or punctuation, for ſuch ſtrainers at 
gnats, and ſwallowers of camels, to diſſect and 
bolt; and, wiſhing them a keen appetite, I ſhall 
conclude this chapter with retorting Mr. Cri- 
tic's concluding queſtion ;— 


Is this critic, therefore, entitled to that 


portion of literary merit which he arrogates— 
©. Or——n0t?” 


* And now, my friend, J have done.” 


CHAP: - 


[ 40 ] 


CHAP. V. 


A WORD TO THE AUTHORS OF THE TRUE AC- 
COUNT OF THE DEPLORABLE MALADY OF H.W. 
AND OF THE DISSENTER DONE OVER, WITH A 
SPECIMEN OF DOGGREL RHYME. 


& Thus well-bred ſpaniels civilly delight, 
& In mumbling of the game they dare not bite,” 


(l 


Nec lex æquior ulla eſt 
& uam necis artifices arte perire ſua.” 


* 


Tim title of the Diſſenter done over ſpeaks ſo 
fully for the /iberality of it's author, that it needs 
no other comment. I lament, that the author 
of the Deplorable Malady of H. W. after decla- 
ring, that no one can reprobate perſonal ſatire 
* more than himſelf, ſhould uſe ſo unwarrant- 
* able an expreſſion, as „a farrago of lies; “ a 
term never uſed amongſt gentlemen, and very 
unbecoming the character of a Clergyman : nor 
have his doggrel rhymes the leaſt pretence 
to novelty to attone for their illiberality, The 

A 


1 4 1 


farce of ludicrouſly charging an author, whom 
he could not ſeriouſly anſwer, with inſanity, 
was introduced by Pope, in his miſcellanies. 


We truſt that the P. P. of Sarum does not 
clim any alliance with the celebrated Peter 
Pindar, nor with the truly humourous author of 
Memoirs, by P. P. the Pariſh-clerk, in Pope's 
Miſcellanies. As the P. P. of Sarum hath been 
pleaſed to ſet up a laugh on one fide, I ſhall ſtand 
excuſed for retortizg it; proteſting, at the ſame 
time, againſt Ridicule's being admitted as a teſt 
of truth; and thinking it highly improper, that 
a letter, on a moſt important ſubject, ſhould re- 
ceive ludicrous anſwers in doggrel rhyme. 


TE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Attend, neighbours all, to a tale that is new: 
Of what happer'd in Sarum to H. W. 
A ſtone from the ſpire fell plump on his head, 
And ſtunn'd him ſo much he ſcarce knew what he 
ſaid. 

Two comical jockies were paſling along, 
One a dealer in ſtrictures, the other in ſong, 
With the eye of a duck, and the brain of a gooſe, 
On the Clothier of Wilts each his fury let looſe; 

| Bin: And 


* 
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And, weakly combining to ſeize what he had, 

Without heſitation, gave out he was mad ; 

And they, a lunatick committee, forſooth, 

Which aſſertion, mayhap, is not far from the truth, 

So pell mell they fell to't, like Arab or Turk, — 

With his writings and notes made moſt terrible work; 

And, ſwearing they'd leave the non con in the lurch, 

Caſt bells from his metal to call folks to church. 

But what at the Critic made people to laugh, 

Was his trampling on wheat, and his champing the 
chaff: | 


And who at his budget could chooſe but to grin? 


For he threw out the kernels and put the ſhells in. 


Whilſt t'other to Scarborough whipp'd in a trice, 

To bring the church militant in for a ſlice ; 

And ſo much was he pleaſed with the miſchief 
before ye, 

It will do, he exclaimed, for a PURE? or ſtory ! 

A ſonnet or ſtory I rarely will diſh up, 

Who knows, it may gain me a bow from the Biſhop? 

So a ſtory he made, and *tis fold for four-pence, 


Which is more than 'tis worth, for it's candour or 
ſence. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VI. 


THE ROWLAND FOR AN OLIVER, 


Let not my weak unknowing hand, 
«© Preſume thy bolts to throw; 

&« Or deal damnation round the land, 
On each / judge thy foe.” | 

| Pope's Univ, Prayer. 


Tur author of the Rowland for an Oliver, 
muſt excuſe me from following him into France, 
or entering into any defence of Mr. Godwin, or 
the Correſponding Society. No man is better 
qualified than Mr. Godwin to anſwer for him- 
ſelf, if he thought ſuch idle obſervations entitled 
to any; and- what France, or the London Cor- 
reſponding Society have to do with the Wan- 
ſeyan controverſy, unleſs for the purpoſe of ek- 
ing out a book, but ſcantily furniſhed with bet- 
ter materials, I am really at a loſs to conjecture. 


As the Rowland contains no matter, that 
bears upon our argument, but what I have al- 


F 2 ready 


WEE 

ready had occaſion to notice, or ſhall hereafter 
advert to, I ſhould have paſſed it by, had it not 
contained a paragraph in the thirtieth page, too 
obnox1ous to Rights of Diſcuſhon to be ſuffered 
to remain unanſwered or uncenſured. But be- 
fore I quote that intolerant denunciation againſt 
the diſſenters, I cannot help noticing the au- 
ther's preſumption, in venturing, in a note on 
page 32, to aſſert, that e Religion of the 


„ Preſbyterians confi/ted chiefly in oppoſition to the 
& Churchof England.“ Is this conſiſtent with that 


charity, which thinketh no evil, and hopeth 
all things?“ 


That the writer of the Rowland poſſeſſes 
conſiderable ability J readily admit; and am 
ſorry that he ſhould allude to, or adopt, any 
of the trifling criticiſms in the Strictures on 
Wanſey's Letter, by a Critic, or write ſo tri- 
fling a note as that in the thirty-ſeventh page: 
how eaſily might Wanſey or his friend retort: 


« This note, O Miſter Doodle, is a note | 1 
Indeed, a note we never ſaw before! 


Such obſervations are as far from genuine cri- 
ticiſm, as ridicule is from being a teſt of truth. 


With 


(8-4 

With reſpect to the religion of France, is the 
author of the Rowland to be informed, that true 
religion cannot with propriety be geographically 
chriſtened, not being confined to either ſect 
or country? Whatever opinion the Country 
Curate and the author of the Rowland may 
entertain of the preſent ſtate of religion in 
France, they will find ina note, fo. 54. and 55. of 
a Picture of Chriſtian Philoſophy,* by Robert 
Fellowes, curate of Harbury, in Warwickſhire, 
a book worthy to be praifed, and recommended 
for the truly chriſtian temper in which it is 
written, that it's ſerious and humble author. 
thinks, with Wanſey, in reſpect to the ſtate of 
chriſtianity in France, however widely he may 
differ from him on ſubjects of modern politics. 


I ſhall now tranſcribe the objeAionable para- 
graph, not without a hope that it's author will, 


upon due conſideration, agree with me in the 
remarks I thall make oa it. 


Are they not chriſtians as well as yourſelves, 
and full as diligent to approve themſelves faith= - 
ful followers of Jeſus Chrift?” This God 
* knows, but I am ſure, as long as they are 
| faithful 
Sold by the Publiſher of this Pamphlet. 6 


[ 46 J 
ce faithful followers of Jeſus Chriſt, and continue 


6 peaceable, and charitable, they will not be diſturb- 
4 od,---Fo. * 


Whether they are chriſtians or not, is a 
queſtion which muſt be referred to God alone ; 


but when we are told “ that ſo long only as they 


& are faithful followers of Jeſus Chriſt, and con- 
e tinue peaceable, and charitable, they will not 
be diſturbed,” I defire, on the behalf of the 

DISSENTERS to know, now papal infallibility is no 
more, to whom the power of judging of their 
hearts and conduct is to be truſted; and by 
whom the ſcourge is to be wielded, that is to 
puniſh their infidelity or immorality. 


If the menace contained in this paragraph 
were backed with power, the civil and religious 
rights of the diſſenters would hang, indeed, on 
a precarious tenure; and inſtead of enjoying 
themſelves in peace, under the ſhadow of the 
Act of Toleration, every man, under his own 
vine, and under his own fig-tree, they would 
be in the ſituation of Damocles, and could not 
look up without ſeeing the flaming ſword of 
perſecution ſuſpended 5 the werd thread of 


human fallibility. 
What 


8 4 

What diflenters of various denominations 
might think being faithful followers of Chriſt, 
might be deemed otherwiſe by their adverſaries : 
the peaceable profeſſions of ſome amongſt them 
might be conſtrued as malignant ſymptoms of 
diſaffection to what is called a juft and neceſſary 
war; and nothing would remain for them but 
to ſay in the words of David unto Gad, · We 
Care in a great ſtrait—let us fall now into the 
hand of the Lord, for his mercies are great, 
and let me not fall into the hand of man. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


4 TWIG FROM A BROOM FOR THE CONVENTI- 


' CLE, FOR THE USE OF IT'S AUTHOR. 
— — 
« Ecce iterum criſpinus.” 


| C Not a mouſe 
„Shall diſturb this hallowed houſe : 
«© ] am ſent with BRoou before, 


C To ſweep the duſt behind the door.“ 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Ir the author of this pamphlet had confined 
himſelf to anſwering the Apology for Village 
Preaching, I ſhould have paſſed it over unno- 
ticed, and the controverſy on rites and ceremo- 
nies, and doctrinal matters; being of opinion, 
that, on all ſuch queſtions, every man is indiſ- 
putably at liberty to think and decide for him- 
ſelf. But as the author of the pamphlet now 
under conſideration, in his attempt to anſwer Mr. 

Kingſbury's apology, has adverted to the various 
replies and other publications on the Wanſeyan 


controverſy, I ſhall make a few remarks on a 
pamphlet, 


FX 


pamphlet, as much to be admired for the mo- 
deſiy of it's author, as for the liberality and 
mid ſpirit that it breathes throughout. 


To eſtabliſh the modeſty of the author, I 
ſhall content myſelf with making: a quotation 
from his work, which may be conſidered as a 
phznomenon, and, as I believe, prime im- 
preſſionis in the literary world. 


Indeed no leſs an authority than his own, in 
the title page, could have induced a belief, that 
the following hgh flown panegyric on the re- 
marks on Wanſey's Letter, by a Country Curate, 
could have been written by the Country Curate 


himſelf. 


A pamphlet, entitled, Remarks on a Let- 
** ter to the Biſhop of Saliſbury, by a Country 
Curate,“ led the van of the defending party, and 
appeared in a week from the publication of 
the Letter. It's modefly has been univerſally 
admitted, and the author's obſervations re- 
main uncontradicted. It contains a Poſt- 
* ſcript, in which a few /mart expreſſions are in- 
++ troduced, that were underſtood to be produc- 
tive of much chagrin and uneaſineſs to Mr. 


G « FJ 


1 

« H. W.'s friends. The concluding irony, from 
ce the calmneſs and moderation of the preceding 
pages, was not immediately underſtood by every 
& reader; but it ſoon produced the defigned ef- 
& fect, and the humour of the cloſing expreſſions 
% was univerſally admired. The candid ſpirit of 
e the Remarks gave pleaſure to moſt of the 
& readers; and all were ſatisfied of their truth 
„and propriety.” — Broom fo. 2. 


If we had not the author's own authority in 
ſupport of ſuch a fact, I ſhould have conſidered 
it originating from wilful miſrepreſentation, or 
perſonal pique : as it is, I can only fay, that the 
author, from a very natural partiality, ſeems to 
have formed an opinion of his own work, very 
different from moſt of his readers. 


Such an unbluſhing teſtimony in his own 
praiſe, renders it unneceſſary for me to animad- 
vert on what he has ſaid in the praiſe of others. 
We have heard in fable of a civil agreement of 
the long-eared brethren : © Brother you ſcratch 
me, and I will ſcratch you ;” but for an au- 


thor thus to ſcratch progres; 15 indeed out- 
heroding Herod. 


When 


SS 

When I turn to fo. 8. and to the note at the 
bottom of that page, if I had not been told in 
the title page, that the pamphlet was written by 
a clergyman, I ſhould have conſidered it as the 
production of ſome over-bearing and preſumptu- 
ous Tyro, in the ſchool of Mendoza. Is it 
poſſible that a miniſter of the church could ſo 
far forget the decorum due to the character of 
a clergyman, as to tell the author of the Apolo- 
gy for Village Preaching, that “he ran the 
riſque of a BLOODY NOSE, or a whip through 
«© the gullet?“ a phraſe as elegant as it is meek; 
and, „that perhaps he might think that his bo- 
% dily weakneſs would protect him from the 
* CHALLENGE Which honour might adopt to 
* chaſtiſe or correct the tranſgreſſions. of his 
mind?“ —We may well exclaim, 


% Tantwene animis 
Celeſtibus ira.” 


* And can ſuch wrath in prieftly boſoms dwell?” 


That a clergyman in a religious controverſy, 
ſhould degrade himſelf to talk of challenges, 
bloody noſes, and whipping through the gullet ; 
and be rath enough to print it for his dioce- 
lan to peruſe, to the grief of his brethren, and 
JD 3 triumph 


E 


triumph of thoſe who are enemies to his holy 
calling !!! 


wet! 
O ſhame! where is thy bluſh! this is 
bringing more diſgrace on his cloth than all 
Wanſey's unguarded obſervations, and would 
almoſt induce one to believe that he might. at 
leaſt have ſeen one clergyman in a ſcarlet coat. 


I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without ventur- 
ing, on behalf of the author of the Appeal, on the 
authority of that zeal for religion that breathes 
through his work, to pronoumce him incapable 
of adopting the ſentiments imputed to him by 
this champion of the church, who, as he him— 
{elf tells us, led the vas of the defending army, 
but is now ſtrangely thrown into the rear of it. 


There is only one way that I can rationally 
account for his loſs of temper ; and that 1s, the 
repeated complaints that we find in both his 
pamphlets, of his own labours in the church be- 
ing overlooked. I am lorry that © he ſhould 
have been the humble advocate of our religi- 
“ ous eſtabliſhment, without partaking of it's 
% honours or emoluments, and hope for his 
own fake only, that no part of his future con- 


duct may betray a want of chriſtian temper and 


forbear- 


11 


forbearance, in ſuch glaring colours, as to render 
him unworthy of the patronage of his dioceſan. 


The note to page 49. is a proof of an obſer- 
vation that I have already made, that the obſo- 
lete Conventicle A& of Charles II. ſtands even 
to this day, to diſgrace our ſtatute-books 
and that thoſe diſſenters who feel it their duty 
to preach, without a licence, firſt had and ob- 
tained, are within the graſp of it's power. 


That they have juſt grounds to be alarmed 
for their peace and ſafety, the remainder of the 
note is ſufficient evidence, as the Country Cu- 
rate, therein ſuggeſts an improvement on Mr. 
Pitt's SevITION AcT, that never occurred even 
to his erlarged views of it's operation; and that 
is to turn it into an engine of RELIGIOUS PER- 
SECUTION againſt all diſſenting congregations, 
where more than ſorty- niue perſons are aſſembled 
together, whatever their ſerjous or oftenfible mo- 
tive may be. Oh! horrible! moſt horrible! 


When I read ſuch flaming paſſages, I ſhould 
doubt whether I lived in the 18th century, 
did not the evidence of reaſon, and my ſenſes 
convince me to the contrary. Such a ſpirit would 


not 
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not have been overlooked in the bloody days of 


the bigot Mary, but will not, I truſt, meet 
with much encouragement in the mild ara of 


the houſe of Brunſwick. 


To prove I do not wrong this author in thus 
charging him with a with to ſtir up perſecution 


againſt the diſſenters, I will give the latter part 


of the note now under conſideration, in his own 
words: By the late Sedition Act alſo, if more 
„ than forty-nine perſons are aſſembled toge- 
„* ther, whatever may be the pretended or often- 
* fible motive, without being legally convened, 
according to the directions of that act, any 
& one or more, or even all of them, are liable 
to be impriſoned in the common goal, and to 
be tried at the public aſſizes of the county, 
„on charges of ſedition againſt the govern- 
e ment.” | 


The impolicy of perſecution ſtands recorded 
in the hiſtory of churches of all nations. The 
blood of martyrs hath, with great propriety and 
emphaſis, been called the ſeed of the church. 
Our author has furniſhed us with another teſti— 
mony of it's impolicy, in his note on the ſix- 
teenth page, in which he informs us, It 

net 
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„ig certain that at leaſt TwENTY new meeting 
& houſes have been licenſed in the dioceſe, in 
% about THREE months, ſince the delivery of 
& the charge, in addition to thoſe FoRTY which 
* were alluded to by his Lordſhip.“ Such are 
the firſt fruits of the late charge againſt the 


diſſenters. 


To all thoſe. who are ſo narrow or igno- 
rant, as to be advocates for coercion in matters 
of conſcience, I will give an anſwer in the words 
of the great Earl of Mansfield, -words that 
ought to be written 'in capitals on every pulpit 
in the national or diſſenting churches, and are 
worthy to be emblazoned in characters of gold, 
over the narrow gateways of ſpiritual courts, 
and over the conſiſtorial chair of every chapter- 
houſe throughout the kingdom; „ persECU- 
ION hath made MARTYRS, may make hypocrites, 
but never yet made ONE. CONVERT.” 


The obſervation fo. 20. It is obvious that 
they reſerve to themſelves a right and autho- 
*« rity to exerciſe their judgment and conſcience 

cc in 
*The account of the charge which was publiſhed in the 

Saliſbury paper, does net mention the number of meeting 

houſes that had been opened; to the authors of the Appeal 
and of the Broom, the diſſenters are indebted for many 


paſſages in the charge, which would not otherwiſe have 
come to their knowledge, | 


56 ! 


“ in difobeying their ſuperiors,” ſo far from 
being diſreputable to the diſſenters does, them 
the higheſt honour. Indeed none but advocates 
for the long exploded doctrines of paſſive obedi- 
ence, can differ from them on that ſubject. I 
am proud to add many of their brethren 
of the national eſtabuiſhment, maintain the 
right of private judgment, with equal zeal. 
The bleſſings of civil and religious liberty, are 
too important to be tamely given up, whatever 
bigots may preach or tyrants dictate to the con- 
trary. | 


Wanſey's charge againſt the Biſhop is further 


confirmed, in page 44. in capital characters. 
As I have quoted the paſſage in the introduction, 
it is unneceſſary to reſtate it. If my readers 
will turn to the title page, they will find the 
Biſhop of Sarum fully anſwered by that able 
writer, the Biſhop of Landaff. When the 
former aſſerts that the efforts of his fellow la- 
bourers in the heavenly vineyard, are an exiſt- 
ing evil, it is begging the queſtion. 


We agree. that God is not the author of 
% confufion but of peace.” but if the govern- 
ment of the chriſtian world were to reſt on the 
ſhoulders of theſe advocates, for intolerance and 

perſe- 
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perſecution, the antient reign of night would 
be reſtored, and the interelts and bleſn ngs of 
Gciety loſt in one chaotic maſs of darkheſf! 


error, and cruelty. 


The curious ſtory about robbing A garden, 
may be well anſwered, by referring him w what 
the author of a Rowland for an Oliver has ſen- 
fibly ſtated on the weight that ſtories are enti- 
tled to in a ſerious argument. And I could give 
our Country Curate a Rowland for his Oliver, 
were I not uuwilling to rake into the aſhes of 
an unfortunate clergyman, whoſe many eminent 
ſervices in the cauſe of humanity, though they 
were not admitted (as thouſands and tens of 
thouſands thought they ought to have been) as 
an atonement * one raſh action, ought at, 
leaſt to throw an oblivious veil over his un- 

happy fate. | 

It cannot be expected that I ſhould attempt. 

to follow our author through his book of pro- 

verbs. In quoting them, he. is ſuch a proficient, 
that the renowned governor of Barataria, San- 
cho Panza himſelf, were he now alive, and his 
loved Dapple, the Prize, muſt yield the palm of 
victory to the author of the Broom. As to the 
curious motto that he has taken from his own 
* work 
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work, I know not where he could have ſelected 


one more ſuitable to the coarſe gammon, which 
he has lately diſhed up for the entertainment 


of the public. 


The note, p. 17. is indeed“ as weak as it is 

Wicked,” TI ſhall tranſcribe it verbatim, as 
us too malignant to be paſſed over without ſe- 
vere obſervation, 


“ Does he with to infinuate, that his Lord- 
„ ſhip's powers of diſcrimination, are as weak 
* or wicked, as thoſe of ſome other perſons on 


& the State Traals at Maidſtone ?” 


The bitterneſs and violence of party ſpirit in 
our day, is a diſgrace to the times we live in. 
Every one who is in the leaſt acquainted with 
the hiſtory of this country, or of our conſtitu- 
tion, as eſtabliſhed at the late revolution, muſt 
know, that, fince that glorious ra, there has 
always been an oppoſition to the miniſter of the 
day; and thoſe who wiſh well to the intereſts of 
their country would have much to regret, if 
there were not what is, and has been, properly 
called a country party in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. Though this is a fa& both ins and 


outs reciprocally admit, yet what is now the 
language 


uw 


language of POLITICAL BIGOTRY, but, that 
thoſe. who lead or join the oeeosrTION, which 
they admit to be as expedient, as it is conſtitutional, 
mult be traitors or jacobint. 


In that ſpirit the note that J have laſt quoted 
is written, If I were the advocate of Mr. Fox, 
(whoſe political ability and integrity I moſt 
highly reſpect and venerate,) and of the preſent 
OPPOSITION, the circumſtance I would ſelect, in 
preference to any other, to do juſtice to their 
characters, and defend them againſt the miſre- 
preſentations and malicious calumnies that their 
opponents ſo ſcurrilouſly retail againſt them, 
ſhould be their conduct on the late trials at 
Maidſtone. 


Thoſe who are in the leaſt acquainted with |. 
the operations of the human mind, wall 
eaſily perceive, that if the leaders of the oppo- 
ſition had been in the confidence of the parties 
tried at Maidſtone, they would have kept back 
from theſe trials, for fear of being implicated 
themſelves in the fame charge; their having 
volunteered fo boldly, in what they had reaſon 
to judge the cauſe of innocence, (for God forbid 
that in this country a man ſhould be prejudged 
before a ome of a jury, however he may be 


H 2 raſhly 
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raſhly called, an ** acquitted felon,” after a 
jury of the country has found him not guilty,) is 
a full vindication to every mind capable of can- 
dour and alive to truth, that they are not tainted 
with the treaſonable principles that have been 
fo falſely and foully ynputed to them. Con- 
tented therefore with being themſelves innocent 
as doves, they leave the wiſdom and venom of 
ſerpents to their calumniators and revilers, nor 
do they wiſh to poſſeſs the powers of , diſcrimi- 
nation aſcribed by this reverend gentleman to 
his dioceſan. 


If ſuch partizans with that there ſhould be 
but one opinion and one party in the country, 
they will find they have undertaken a work that 
they will not eaſily accompliſh. If they be 
raſh enough to preſs forward an appeal to 
Heaven, which Heaven forbid, they will find 
that the friends of civil and religious liberty may 
exclaim with the prophet, ** They that be with 
eus are more and mightier than they that be 
“ againſt us.“ 


I.) he advocates for Ricurs of Disc uss iox muſt 
not be hurt at being charged with ** dition, 
«© privy conſpiracy, and rebellion, with falſe doc-- 

| e trine, 


COM 

* trine, hereſy and ſchiſm.” Upon ſuch charges 
the author of chriſtianity was crucified, his 
apoſtles martyred, and his faithful followers, 1a 
all ages, condemned to tortures, ſcaffolds, and 
flames, by the Domitian or Mary of their day. 
I cannot ſtronger illuſtrate this point than by 
reprinting part of that admirable paſlage from 
biſhop Jewell, which is quoted in note, p. 49- 
and 50. of the Village Apology. This will 
not only fave the Conventicle Sweeper the ne- 
ceſſity of turning to “ his folio in the corner of 
his little library,” but be the means of con- 
veying uſeful intelligence to thoſe, who may not 
have acceſs to ſo valuable a work. 


„They roar out,“ ſays he, * in all places, 
„that we are heretics, =that we are wicked 
** men,—that we deſpiſe all good actions, 
that our buſineſs and deſign is the ſubverting 
*© monarchies and kingdoms, —that we have made 


© i tumultuous defeAion from the catholic. . 


church, and have diſturbed the quiet of the 
church by a deteſtable chin. In ſhort, 
Tertullian faith, this was the general accu- 
5 fation againſt all chriſtians in his time, that 


they were traitors, plotters, and the common 


enemies of mankind.” - Biſbp Jewell. 


In 
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It is to be regretted that prieſts ſhould inter- 


meddle with politics. No country has ever been 
improved by the interference of the church in 
matters of ſtate. They ſhould remember, who 
hath ſaid, My kingdom is not of this world:“ 


I cannot conclude this Mag better than 
by applying to the author that concluding appli- 
cation which he thought ſo peculiarly luppy in 
Wanſey's caſe : 


& Ne ſutor ultra crepidam.” 
& Stick to your wooden breeches.“ 


* 


% Every reader ſhould know that” the author 
of a Broom for the Conventicle is a clergyman ;* 
though from the military texture of his cloth, 
and the intolerance and bitterneſs of his ſpirit, 
were we to draw his portrait from that curious 
production, it would remind us of Wanſey's ſto- 
ry of the biſhop of Beauvais; and if we ſent the 
Broom for the Conventicle to his dioceſan, this 


. ſentence ſhould be written on it's cover, Look, 


and ſee if this be hy ſon's coat, or no?” 


CHAP. 


os See the obſervation in the ſecond line of the fourth page 
of the Broom, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


THE APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, 
« how far e ur are bound to be UNIFORM in 90 


© CEREMONIES,” | 
Hooker. 


6 By REL1c1on, I mean that general habit of reve- 
<« rence towards the divine nature, whereby we are enabled 
and inclined to worſhip and ſerve God, after ſuch a man- 
© ner as we conceive moſt agreeable to his will.” 


Wilkins. 


The Appeal to the People, having been quo- 
ted and referred to by moſt of Wanſey's oppo- 
nents, who ſeem to look up to it's author, as 
the champion of their church, I ſhall diſcuſs it 
more at large, truſting my readers will approve 
of my conduct, in this reſpect, when they re- 
flect, what an important feature the Appeal to 
the People forms in this controverſy, and how 
much it 1s relied on by thoſe who would narrow 


our Rights of Diſcuſſion, 


Before 
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Before I proceed, I think it but juſtice to the 
author of the Appeal, to give him equal credit 
for his abilities and ſincerity ; and honor him for 
his zeal, whilſt I cannot but regret that it is 

_ zeal without knowledge. I have heard he is 

young; — I wiſh him to hve in the enjoyment 

4 of health and happineſs till time has matured 

4 his judgment; and THAT Love, ſo emphatically 

| recommended by the beloved Diſciple, has en- 

larged and warmed his heart, to admit within 

the fold of our common ſhepherd, all thoſe who 

hold Chriſtianity in ſincerity of ſpirit and purity 

of life, however they may differ about rites and 

ceremonies, or with-hold their aſſent from creeds 

4 or articles, built upon the ſandy foundation of 
= - human fallibility. 


It is much to be lamented, that there is more 
bitterneſs of ſpirit in debates about religious dif- 
ferences than on any other ſubject. This proceeds 

| from too pertinacious an adherence to ſhades of 

g difference, in matters non-eſſential to ſalvation. 
{ | For my own part, I am only anxious to promote 
b | | that Religion, whoſe benign ſpirit tends to make 

| 

| 


men happy here, as well as to brighten their 
proſpects for futurity; and, if a place for religi- 
1 ous worthip were wanted in my neighbourhood, 
''F 5 I would 
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I would as cheerfully ſubſcribe to build a chureh 
as a meeting-houſe, or a meeting-houſe as a 
church; preferring only the comfortable erecti- 
ons of modern places of worthip to the cold and 
damp ſtructures of gothic or - mooriſh architec- 
ture. It is alſo devoutly to be wiſhed, that the 
practice of burying in churches, or having corſes 
brought in and placed on biers before the read- 
ing-deſk, (a practice very general out of Lon- 
don,) ſhould be ſet aſide; the one having a ten- 
dency to corrupt the air, and both being better 
calculated to inſpire religious gloom than to raiſe 
our ſpirits to gratitude and praiſe. 


But, indifferent as I am, whether I ſubſcribe to 
build a church or a meeting-houſe, I would not 
carry my zeal for erecting either ſo far as a 
rector of a large pariſh in London did, at the 
time of the laſt great ſtorm in Barbadoes, which 
not only threw down religious' edifices, but left 
thouſands without a home, or any adequate 
means of ſubſiſtence. Very large ſubſcriptions 
were raiſed in England for the relief of our ſuf- 
tering fellow ſubjects with that promptitude 
which ſo ſtrongly marks the benevolent cha- 
rater of the Engliſh nation. At a parochial 
meeting, held to conſider the beſt mode of re- 
a" mitting 
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mitting ſubſcriptions to the ſufferers, the rector 
very ſeriouſly propoſed, that the r remittance 
ſhould be to rebuild the churches ! He was well 
anſwered that he thought very different from 
Chriſt on that point, who ſaid, -** or what man 
& is there of you, whom if his ſon aſk for bread 
«© will he give him a ſtone?” Martherw vii; v. g. 


Our diſtreſſed brethren in Barbadoes, wanted 
houſes, food, and cloathing, and the worthy 
rector was for ſending them ſtones and maſons, 


and fattening them on feeple-paſte. 


To return to the Appeal ;—whether praying 
or preaching ſhould be extempore or not, and 
the very ſerious diſpute, whether we ſhould turn 
our faces to the Eaſt when we ſay the Apoſtles 
Creed, or fit or kneel at the communion-table, 
appears to me of as much importance as that 
mentioned in Gulliver's Travels, whether we 
ſhould break an egg at the wide or narrow end. 
I cannot but ſmile at the remark in page 15. 
reſpecting the poſture of our Saviour's body, at 
the inſtitution of the ſacrament. As the cir- 
cumſtance of our Lord's being at ſupper is a 
ſtrong preſumption that Chriſt and his diſciples 
were fitting for who ever heard of a party ſup- 

* - ping 
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ping on their knees! To obviate the force of an 
objection that he cannot anſwer, we are very 
gravely told, that the Jews uſed a variety of 
« geſtures; however it is generally allowed pro- 
% bable that his poſture was inclining.“ 


Though I am diſpoſed to agree with the au- 
thor of the Appeal, that a form of prayer is beſt. 
adapted for worſhip in the family or the church, 
I am of opinion the ſecret breathings of the 
heart, in our cloſet or chamber, would be better 
expreſſed in the fervent ſpirit of extempore 
prayer. With reſpe& to ſermons, their being 
well ſtudied aud fairly tranſcribed is certainly. 
the beſt mode of preſenting them to a public 
audience: but the clergy ſhould be fo perfect in 
them, before they aſcend the pulpit, as to give 
their written diſcourſes, in the delivery, the im · 
preſſive energies of extempore eloquence. 


I am aſtoniſhed that the author of the Appeal 
ſhould be fo unguarded, as to touch on frequent 
repetitions in prayer; a charge certainly more 
applicable to the church of England than to the 
diſſenters, Our Lord faid to his Diſciples, 
*« when ye pray, uſe no vain repetitions, as the 
© heathens do.“ how then muſt we lament 
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the vain repetitions of the reſponſes in the litany ; 
but, above all, the intolerable repetition of that 
moſt excellent form of prayer, the Lord's prayer, 
which, on Sundays, is repeated in the morning 
ſervice not Jeſs than five times; and if any wo- 
men are to be churched, and on other ſpecial 
occaſions, much oftner. It is no anſwer to tell 
us, that theſe were, in days of Popery, ſeparate 
ſervices. Shall a reformed Proteſtant Church 
rely on a Popiſh manual for her defence? 


Do thoſe, who conform to the church of En- 
gland, think with the Prieſts of Baal, that their 
god is talking, or purſuing, or on a journey, or 
ſleeping, that he wants ſuch frequent repetitions 
to awaken him? or, have they ſeriouſly conſi- 
dered, how often the name of the Lord is taken 
in vain, by. the reſponſes of good Lord deliver 
„ us” —* We beſeech thee to hear us good 
+ Lord,” being put into the mouths of careleſs 


and inattentive perſons. 


The author of the Appeal will join me, in re- 
gretting, that many characters of that deſcrip- 
tion form but 'too numerous a part of every con- 
gregation. | 

ow The 
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The Liturgy, conſidered as a human compo-' 
ſition, 15 certainly admirable ; but, as it's warmeſt 
advocates cannot deny that there are many 
things which want altering, why not ſet about 
it? Amoneſt other things, many of the leſſons 
ought not to be read in a mixed congregation 
if books, containing ſuch paſſages as could be 
pointed out, would not be ſuffered to be read in 
any decent family, why ſhould they be read in 
churches? There are many important truths, 
properly confided to matrons and adults, which 
it would be very indelicate to inſtil into the 
mind and ear of youth. I am not writing 
irreverently of the Bible, but condemning a 
practice in the church ſervice, neither com- 
manded nor warranted by the Scripture, and' 
that ought to be corrected, for the fake both of 
morals and decorum. 


I am ſhocked at the illiberality of the note in 
the 17th page. Has the author of the Appeal 
forgotten that our Lord was a carpenters ſon ? 
and perhaps his having made a plough himſelf, 
furniſhed him with that fine alluſion againſt the 
drawing back of thoſe who have put their hands 
to the evangelical plough? Has he forgotten 


bizat a toll-gatherer and fiſhermen were amongſt 
Chriſt's 


N 1] 
Chriſt's diſciples? Does he not know that the 
great apoſtle of the Gentiles was a tent-maker, 
and worked at his buſineſs, that he might not be 
burthenſome to his flock, not ſeeking theirs but 
them ?—an example worthy the imitation of 
miniſters of every perſuaſion, and efpecially in 
times like the preſent. He has reaſon to fear 
that the poor have not the Goſpel preached 
unto them; and, without theſe blind leaders, as 


he is pleaſed to call them, that fear, I am per- 
ſuaded, would be well founded. 


Miſerable indeed would be the ſtate of the 
poor, if the learning of the ſchools was neceſ- 
fary to teaching or apprehending the one thing 
needful. Hath not Paul told us, that God 
* hath choſen the weak and fooliſh things of this 
« world to confound the wiſe, and the weak 
things of this world to confound the things 
* which are mighty.” 


But does not St. Paul command us to obey 

« them who have the rule over us, and to be 
*« ſubje&t not only for wrath, but alſo for con- 
„ ſcience ſake ?”—Certainly, in matters in 
which conſcience is not aggrieved ; but for 
conſcience fake to ſin againſt conſcience would 
be 


1 

de to ſeeth the kid in it's mother milk. If 
this poſition had been the rule of Paul's con- 
duct he might have bowed down to idols, or 

have eaten meats ſacrificed to idols, without 
taſting of the cup of martyrdom. Had this 
principle been adopted by our proteſtant re- 
formers— had they obeyed the merciful Mary, 
who had 7he rule them, faggots lighted up 
by bigotry would not have blazed in Smith- 
field. Had Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego 
bowed down to the golden image which Ne- 
buchadnezzar the king, who had rule over them, 
had ſet up, they might have eſcaped the fiery 
furnace. And if the fires of perſecution are 
now to be re-kindled, whatever furnace may be 
heated for conſcientious diflenters of every de- 
nomination, if the bigots who condemn them 
to the flames chooſe, with Nebuchadnezzar, to 
gratify their uncharitable feelings with à cool 
view of the ſufferings of ſuch martyrs in the 
fiery furnace, I doubt not but they will fin&one 
ſupporting them in every trying ordeal, whoſe 
form will be like the form of the Son of God. 


But who are thoſe men againſt whoſe delu- 
fions we are ſeriouſly warned? The author of the 
Appeal himſelf tells us, in page 24, we all 

| worſhip 
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„ worſhip the fame God, believe in the ſame 
0 Saviour, have the ſame baptiſm,” (whether ad- 
miniſtered to infants or adults) the ſame faith, 
e the ſame hope, the ſame common intereſt ; 
« molt of us differ only in the ritual part of our 
2 er. 


Then ought he not to with them God-ſpeed, 
and call upon his clerical brethren to contend 
with them in this labour of love, rather than 
calumniate their activity, or envy their ſucceſs ? 
Certainly, after ſuch an admiſſion by the author 
of the Appeal, it would be an unprofitable ex- 
travagance in theſe hard times, when the moſt 
rigid ceconomy is indiſputably neceſſary, to in- 
cur any expence in enforcing the obſolete acts 
that diſgrace our ſtatute books, or in providing 
church-wardens with parochial whips, with bell; 
to them, to call diſſenters to church, and flog 
thoſe who, from conſcientious motives, refuſe to 
anſwer the eccleſiaſtical ſummons. | 


If, as we are told by the Appeal, page 24, 
* where there is no law there is no tranſgreſ- 
“ fion,” what ſolid reaſon can be given by diſ- 
ſenters ſhould conform to the eſtabliſhed church, 


as their conſciences would condemn them if 
they 


. 

they did? Whether they err in judgment or 
not is immaterial ; were they hypocritically to 
profeſs or comform to doctrines that their con- 
ſciences diſallow, they would be guilty before God. 
We are told by the prophet, ** And an high way 
% ſhall be there, and a way, and it ſhall be called 
„the way of holineſs; the unclean ſhall not 
pas over it, but it ſhall be for thoſe, the way- 
& faring men, THOUGH FOOLS, ſhall not err 
«© therein,” —ſaiah, ch. xxxv. v. 8. 


But alas! for the peace of ſociety, our 
thoughts are not as God's thoughts, nor our 
„Ways as his ways.” The diſſenters perfectly 
agree “ that the Kingdom of God is not in rites 
or ceremonies, nor in meat and drink.” But to 
charge them, without any proof, with being 
8 5 extremely ſcrupulous and particular, re- 
ſpecting the external part of chriſtianity, and 
with neglecting its eſſential duties, the duties 
of a righteous rl holy life, of a peaceable ſpi- 
** rit and converſation, as a numerous body of 


** diſſenters confeſſedly do,” (App. p. 25.) is 


indeed * ſufficient to excite the pious indigna= _ 


nation of every ſerious and well-diſpoſed 
mind.“ As to their reſembling their hypo- 
critical profeſſors, aſſertion is no proof, and ſuch ' 

1 vague 
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vague charges might with equal propriety be re- 
torted on the appellant. 


That there exiſts but one catholic church I am 
ready to admit, and I have no doubt but that the 
Church of England forms a part of it. Hav- 
ing gone thus far, as a whole is made up of 
parts, I do not heſitate to affirm, that our diſ- 
ſenting brethren of every denomination, goad 
Catholics, good Lutherans, good Calviniſts, 
good Methodiſts, and good men of every Chriſ- 
tian perſuaſion, form the glorious univerſal 
catholic church, which is lighted up by that Sun 
of Righteouſneſs, who hath ariſen with healing 
under his wings. | 


When we paſs * that bourne from whence no 
& traveller returns, we ſhall drop our party- 
coloured firnames with our mortal parts in the 
grave, and our Chriſtian name, Goop, will be 
our paſſport to the heavenly manſions. The 
following ſtory is ſo applicable to this obſerva- 
tion that I hope my readers will be pleaſed with 
my inſerting it : 


% An #tinerant proteſtant preacher once 


* Knocked at father Abraham's door — pray, 
father 


Un! 
father Abraham, faid the preacher, what is 
the ſect moſt numerous in Heaven? are there 
„ any methodiſts there? No, no methodiſts. 
«© Any preſbyterians? No. Any quakers ?— 
No. None but proteſtants ?—I never ſaw a 
e proteſtant there, replied father Abraham. 
© What no proteſtants None. Then there 
% are no gaod men in Heaven ?—Yes, good 
* men there are in plenty, but none but good 
& men, was the anſwer of father Abraham.“ F 


Lag 


The author of the Appeal ſuffers himſelf to 
be carried away by a zeal that, however ſincere, 
is certainly not only without knowledge, byt 
what is worſe, without charity, when he ſays 
that the real object of the diſſenters is not re- 
* /igious, but political ;” talks of “ undeceiying 
the deluded multitude, and ſtripping off their 
„ hypocritical veil ;”” or ventures to aſſert, that 
„ their increaſing numbers juſtly create an 
alarm for our preſent conſtitution; that what- 
ever difference of opinion may ariſe amongſt 
them on the ſubje& of religion, they are 


* See an excellent little tract, entitled Emigration to 
America, juſt publiſhed by Thomas Clio Rickman, Upper 
Mary-le-bone Street, price 18. 6d. \* 


. united 
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united in the ſame mmveterate hatred againſt 
% regal as well as epiſcopal government; and 
that they inculcate ſentiments of ſedition and 
treachery on uneducated minds.“ 


* 


£c 


* 


cc 


I am ſhocked at the raſhneſs of a young man 
in venturing to mike ſuch unfounded and illi- 
beral charges, as tend to involve the fortunes 
and lives, and what is dearer than both to 
every honeſt man, the characters of our diſ- 
ſenting fellow-ſubjets in one indiſcriminate 
'maſs of ruin and infamy ; and I cannot but 
feel with horror that, whilſt ſuch accuſations are 
-urged againſt them, with all the bitterneſs of po- 
litical and religious bigotry, if diſſenters of every 
denomination had but one neck, a Nero would 
not be wanting to ſtrike off their heads at one 
blow. 
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* Tf the crime of schisu will condemn us, 
% as Saint Paul aſſerts, (Gal. V. 19, 20.) 
„ equally with the crimes of idolatiy and mur- 
& der, it follows, it is both criminal and dan- 
* gerous to communicate with ſchiſmatics, 
and, conſequently, with all diſenters. App. 
5. 27. 
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] have heard of the Scriptures being too often 
uſed as a noſe of wax, and bent to accommo- 
date the party ſpectacles through which they are 
to be read; but that the author of the Appeal, 
after telling us that chien will condemn us 
equally with idolatry or murder, ſhould venture 
to refer us to a ſcriptural authority, wherein 
ſchiſin is not even mentioned, would ſcarcely be 
credible, if it were not in the power of every 
one, by turning to Gal. V. v. 19, 20, to aſcer- 
tain the fact. 


If the author of the Appeal mean to ſhelter 
himſelf under a critiſciſm on the word æigegelg, I 
anſwer, that when he referred toa paſſage in Serip- 
ture he ought to have quoted it as it fands, and 
not as he is pleaſed to explain it. What muſt be- 
come of the poor and the unlearned if a-critical 
knowledge in the Greek language is neceſſary to 
the underſtanding aright of thoſe Scriptures 
which are to make us wiſe unto ſalvation. 


With the criticiſm on the word æigegeig 1 
by no means agree. Paul certainly was ſuffi- 
ciently learned to expreſs himſelf with accuracy, 
without any correction from the author of the 
Appeal, or from the author of a marginal note 


in 
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in the quarto Bible, publiſhed at the Clarendon 
Preſs, on Cor. I. ch. xi. v. 18. wherein the 
apoſtle hath told us I hear there be divi- 
„ fions among you,” or schiss“ faith the 
writer of the note to which I now allude. 


Did I not know that there is a petition in the 
Liturgy, calling on Heaven to deliver us from 
ſchiſm, which, like hereſy and blaſphemy, is 
a charge of a very indefinite and fluctuating na- 
ture, what is ſchiſm, hereſy, or blaſphemy, in 
one age or country, being pure orthodoxy in ano- 
ther, I ſhould be aſtoniſhed at ſuch an attempt 
to perſuade us that hereſy and ſchiſm are ſy- 
nonimous terms. I appeal to the ear of every 
Engliſh reader whether utREsIEs does not in 
its very ſound come nearer to AIRESE1S than 
Jehiſm. The fact is, if we look into a Greek 
Lexicon we ſhall find their meanings to be very 
dhfinf, aigeceig from eigew, capio eligio being 
the act of the mind, in chuſing or ſelecting, 
and Cxo1werz from Cxiow findo, ſcindo, diſſeco, 
applying to corporal diſſection, and ſo we find 
Paul uſing it, 1 Cor. ch. xii. v. 25. That 
there ſhould be no ſchiſim in the body; where- 
as, when he ſpeaks of differences in matters of 
opinion ** he very critically diſeriminates, by 

calling 
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calling them not ſchiſins, but diviſons or 
hereſies. 


When Saint Paul believed himſelf bound 
e to perſecute the Chriſtians; let me aſk, was 
his perſecution ſinful, or not? Sinful it aſ- 
% ſuredly was.” (App. p. 23.) And a very 
good leſſon this aſſuredly is for the author of the 
Appeal, and all thoſe who are ſtirring up perſe- 
cution to take into their moſt ſerious conſidera- 
tion, always remembering that they are at leaſt 
as liable as Saul was to be miſtalen in this 
matter. £ 


Did ſhe (meaning the eſtabliſhed church) 
indeed require “ us to profeſs any falſe doctrine, 
* or to commit any action, plainly repugnant 
* to the divine law, it would become us, as 
„ ſincere and well-diſpoſed Chriſtians, to withe - 
&* draw from her ſervice. But as the contrary 
is confeſſedly the fact, we are bound, by the 


* Having demonſtrated that Paul did not uſe the word 
ſchiſm in the ſenſe in which it is now underſtood, to pre- 
vent any quibbling or confuſion about words, whenever I 
mention ſchiſm I uſe the word in its modern acceptation. 


© {ame 
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« fame rule of conſcience, to obſerve conſtant 
* communion with her.” — App. P. 28. 


Is the author aware that the efablifhed hirk 
of Scotland is compoſed of thoſe whom he calls 
diſſenters—he will not be ſo raſh as to charge 
the kirk of Scotland, or any diſſenting church 
amongſt us that is built on the fundamental doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, with ** profeſſing any 
% falſe doctrine, plainly repugnant to the divine 
% law.” Let him then anſwer this plain queſ- 
tion If he were to be fixed in Scotland, would 
he conform to the eſtabliſhed kirk, or be him- 
ſelf a diſſenter? and if his conſcience would 
not ſuffer him to conform, why ſhould he call 
upon our diſſenting brethren to do that which 
he would not do himſelf, if he were placed in 
the ſame ſituation, with reſpect to the kirk of 
Scotland, in which they ſtand with reſpect to the 
church of England. | 


I maintain then ſyllogiſtically, that if con- 
„ formity be at one time legal, it is under fimilar 
& circumſtances always legal; and that it is 
* ſometimes legal is proved by the conduct of 

| © the 


MM WH 


« the diſfenters themſelves, who do occaſionally. 
„ communicate. App. p. 28. 


It ill becomes an advocate for the Teſt Act to 
reproach diſſenters for occaſſonal conformity. Un- 
leſs they ſubmit to ſuch conformity, the Teſt 
Act excludes them from acting in ſituations 
which, as men and Chriſtians, it is their duty to 
aſpire to. What then is to be done? Shall they 
wave their ſcruples, in obediencè to a poſitive 
law of the land, in matters not eſſential to ſal- 
vation, or ſhall they ſhut themſelves out from 
filling up their proper ſtations in ſociety? If 
they err in this matter, it will be required at 
their hands who throw this ſtone of ſtumbling 
in their way. 


But becauſe they occaſionally communicate 
with the church, they ought always to com- 
municate. I deny the inference. It is true, 
that „ if conformity be at one time legal, it is 

always legal under fimilar circumſtances,” and 
cannot, on this author's own admiſſion, be le- 
gal in diſſimilar ſituations. . 


Has the author of the Appeal forgotten what 
Paul has faid on this head ? 1 Cor. cb. vi. v. 12. 
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Monckhouſe, may have aſſerted to the contrary. 


1 
« All things are /awful unto me, but all things 
e are not expedient ; all things are /awwful for 
* me, but I will not be brought under the power 


66 of any.” 


To maintain that what we do at one time we 
ought to do at all times, is as falſe in logic as 
it is in theology. Phyſic may occaſionally be 
expedient for us, but are we therefore always 
to live on phyſic? We may do ſome good in 
ſociety by ſubmitting occaſionally to the incon- 
veniencies of dining at a public feaſt, or to the 
ceremonious parade of a formal viſit ; are we 
therefore to give up the comforts of our own 


table and fire- ſide, or to yawn life away in the 


ennui of a drawing- room? It may be both le- 
gal and expedient for a man to ride in armour at 
the king's coronation. or at the mayor's ſhew in 
Eondon—how miſerable would his lot be were 
he doomed never to doff his armour, but to 
ſtrut the pageant of a raree-ſhow all his days? 


It is not true that the preſbyterians brought 
Charles I. to the ſcaffold, whatever Goldſmith 
in his Hiſtory of England, the author of the 
Appeal, the Country Curate, or Mr. Brian 


It 


». 
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It is evident from hiſtory, that the preſby- 
terians not only injured themſelves _ with 
Cromwell for their bold attempts to ſave the 
firſt Charles, but their brethren in Scotland 
brought ruin on themſelves, and the vengeance 
of Cromwell on their country, by their efforts 
to reſtore his unprincipled ſon. Mr. Brian 
Monckhouſe has himſelf informed us, from 
Goldſmith's Hiſtory !! “ that the preſbyterians 
„ longed for nothing ſo ardently as the king's 
* reſtoration ; that joined to the royaliſts, they 
formed a deciſive majority on every conteſt ; 
and without noiſe, but with ſteady reſolution, 
determined to call back the king.” —Page 36 
of Mr. Monckhouſe's Letter t Mr. Kingsbury.. 


After the admiſſion of ſuch important facts as 
theſe, the illiberal motives imputed to them by 
Goldſmith or any other individual will weigh 
little with 'a diſcerning and impartial public. 
Their very adverſaries have borne teſtimony to 
their loyalty, and by a quotation from their fa- 
vourite hiſtorian, have knocked down the mud 
walls which they had waded through ſo much 
dirt to erect. I am ſorry to be under the neceſ- 
ſity of adding, that the only proof of royal 
gratitude they received from .the king after 

his 


* 
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his reſtoration was the paſling of an act that 
threw about 2000 of their moſt able miniſters 
out of church benefices, which, to their immor- 
tal honour, they ſacrificed upon motives purely 
conſcientious. But admitting, for argument 
ſake, that the diſſenters in that remote period 
were enemies to royalty, 1s that a ground for 
calumniating the diſſenters of the preſent day? 
Such a mode of reaſoning proves too much, 
and tells againſt thoſe who bring it forward. 


The clergy of the national church were 
papiſts in the reign of Henry VII. halt reform- 
ed in the reign of Henry VIII. proteſtants in 
the reign of Edward VI. and perſecutors of 
proteſtants in the reign of his ſucceſſor. Would 
it not be uncharitable and illiberal in the ex- 
treme to infer from thence, that becauſe they 
had turned with the courtly tide in times paſt, 
that if a papiſt ®, by any ſtretch of power, 
were, at any future period, to reign in this 
country, that they would turn once more? The 
concluſion in both caſes reſts preciſely on the 
ſame ground, and it is as fair to draw ſuch an 
- inference againſt the national church, as it 1s to 
ers impute 
Without an uſurpation a papiſt could not aſcend the 


throne of theſe kingdoms, being barrcd by the Act of Set- 
tlement, 


LV 9 


impute diſloyalty to the diſſenters in our day, on 
no better argument or evidence than that fana- 


tics were enemies to royalty in the time of 
Charles the Firſt. 


There is meld ſtriking fa& in our national 
hiſtory, too honourable to the diſſenters, to have 
been overlooked by a candid or impartial hiſto- 
rian; but bigotry may be compared to the jaun- 
dice, and we are told all feems yellow to the 
jaundiced eye. 


The fad I allude to is the truly diſintereſted 
ſacrifice the diſſenters made of their own 
intereſts in the reign of James the Second, by 
refuſing to accept of toleration from ſuch a 
prince, at ſuch a time, as they knew the tolera- 
tion held out to them, was only intended as a 
cloak to ſanction Popery and introduce deſpo- 
tiſm. James the Second had “ rule over them;“ 
but had they not reſiſted him for conſcience 
ſake, the Houſe of Brunſwick would not have aſ- 
cended the Britiſh Throne. It is eaſy to charge 
a body of people with diſloyalty and ſedition, 
but the noble inſtance I have juſt alluded to, and 
their tried attachment in the worſt of times to the 
Hovse or Hanoves, and to the Conſtitution, 

as 
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-as eſtabliſhed at the revolution, are teſtimonies 
in their favour, too ſtrongly grounded to be 
. overturned by any blaſt, however violent, from 


the ram's horn of bigotry. 
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_ CHAP. IX. 


RIGHTS OF DISCUSSION ASSERTED, AND DISSEN=. 
TERS OF EVERY DENOMINATION VINDICATED, 
WITH FREE THOUGHTS ON SCHISM, AND. 
UNIFORMITY OF WORSHIP. : 


Truth cannot be found without ſome labour, and 1 
tention of mind, and the thoughts dwelling a conſiderable 
« time upon the ſurvey, and DISCUSSION of each particu- 
& lar.” 


South. *. 
- 


Ron never arrogated to herſelf any infallibility but 
« what ſhe PRETENDED to be founded on Chriſt's pro- 


« miſe.” 


a Tillot/e on. 


NorTumns can exceed the raſhneſs of man, 
a being liable to error, in pretending to a right! 
to tell his fellow mortals how they ſhall think 
on religious ſubjects, and with what offerings 
they ſhall approach the temple of God. 


As no man can anſwer for another's ſoul, no man 


can have a right to dictate to another in matters 
of 


2 
9x2 ot, 
— 
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of conſcience. We are commanded to * prove 
* all things, and hold faſt that which is good,” 
and “ to give a reaſon for the faith that is in 
« us:“ but how are we to prove, or reaſon on 
any propoſition, without confideration and diſ- 
cuſſion * and what advantages could reſult from 
the exerciſe of our reaſoning powers, if we were 
under the neceſſity of conforming to any propo- 
ſitions or creeds that our judgments held to be 
erroneous, 1 am at a loſs to comprehend. 


What fecurity-can men, who are for impoſing 
creeds and articles on the conſciences of others, 
give to thoſe, to whom they would dictate in 
ſuch matters, that hey themſelves may not be in 
am error, unleſs they arrogate the attribute of in- 


fallibility, which belongs to God alone? 


That general councils have erred in things. 


pertaining to God, and that Chriſtian. churches 


have alſo erred, is admitted in the nineteenth 
and twenty-firſt articles of the Church of Eng- 
land :—* As the Church of Jeruſalem, Alex- 
& andria, and Antioch, have erred ; ſo alſo the 


+ Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their 
« living and manner of ceremonies, but alſo in 


% matters of faith.” — Art. 19.. Book of Common 


Prayer, 


1 


Prayer. A declaration that might be placarded 
on the doors of every church that ſtands on the 
baſis of human authority. 


In doubtful propoſitions we are juſtly mformed 
by Locke, that “the opinions of others, whom 
we know and think well of, are no ground 


„ aſſent.” 


Our Lord hath commanded us to judge 
% not, leſt we be judged.” Let us hear what 
Paul faith to thoſe, who preſume to judge their 
brethren: Who art thou that judgeſt ano- 
„ther man's ſervant ? to his own maſter he 
« ſtandeth or falleth ; yea, he ſhall be holden 
up, for God is able to make him ſtand,” 


„One man eſteemeth one day above ano- 
ther; another eſteemeth every day alike; let 
every man be FULLY PERSUADED in FS 0Wn 
mind. — Rom. xiv. v. 4. 5. i 

As we cannot will to believe, ſhould we be 
better men, or Chriſtians, for an hypocritical 
profeſſion or conformity ? | 
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If we have imbibed a religious perſuaſion, er- 
roneous or not, whicli we, in our conſciences, 
believe to be true, what prince or prelate hath a 
right to charge penal laws, or fulminate excom- 
munications and ſpiritual cenſures on our heads, 
for thinking, judging, and believing. for our- 
ſelves, inſtead of pinning our faith upon the 
ſleeves of others? Perhaps we may be told, 
that it is not for thinking for ourſelves, but for 
promulgating our opinions, that we fall under 
the laſh of the law, or cenſures of the church. If 
we believe the opinions that We have formed to 
be of importance to the happineſs of ſociety here 
or hereafter, it is our bounden duty to inculcate 
them on every occaſion ; and any law to reſtrain 
us from ſo doing, or to compel us to adopt the 
opinions of eters, in matters of conſcience, 1s 
treaſon againſt the rights of conſcience, and an 
impious int Palio on the e oy of Hea- 


ven. 


Only admit ſuch a law, and the Jews were 
E juſtified for their conduct towards our Saviour. 
Only act on ſuch a principle, and ſyſtems of falſe 
religion muſt go blundering on from age to age. 
If Chriſt had ſubmitted to ſuch a law, Judaiſm 


would have remained unſhaken, and our modern 
proteſtant 


[ as . 1 
proteſtant or catholic Popes would have wanted 
a creed to ram down the throats of others. 


To a national church, as a mere political eſta- 
bliſhment, I do not object, provided it doth not 
aſſume the power of compelling any man to aſ- 
ſent to it's doctrines, or ſubſcribe to it's articles, 
or of puniſhing thoſe who are diſſenters in any 
reſpect whatever, and who are honeſt enough to 
think and judge for themſelves; but although I 
am indifferent whether there be ſuch an eſtabjlſh» 
ment or not, I cannot help thinking, that, if we 
look into the church hiſtory of all creeds and 
countries, national churches have ever been in- 
tolerant and perſecutive. The national church 
of the Jews crucified Jeſus Chriſt; and the na- 
tional church of Rome hath filled the earth with 
Chriſtian blood. Philoſophy hath alſo to regret 
the death of victims in the cauſe of free enquiry ; 
and, but for the liberality of better times, a 


Locke and a Newton had ſhared the fate of, a 
Galileo. 


In Holland, whilſt it was independent of 
France, they had no eſtabliſhed church; in 
America they have none, yet religion is" ſeri- 
| ou attended to, though not enforced by the 
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ſword of the civil magiſtrate. Chriſt and his 
apoſtles planted the univerſal catholic church, 
not only without a ſecular arm to back them, 
but in ſpite of the bitterneſs and perſecution 
which the conſtituted authorities of the Jewith 
and Pagen churches ſtirred up againſt them. 


But the church of England is a reformed and 
pure church, and therefore ſchiſm from ſuch a 
church muſt be a dangerous error, if not a 
40 damning ſin.“ The church of England is, in 
that reſpect, in the ſame ſituation as other 
churches that have preceded it; and unleſs it 
arrogate to itſelf infallibility, would be as weak 
and wicked in an attempt to force its creeds and 
doctrines on the ſouls of others, if there be but 


the remoteſt poſſibility that ſuch doctrines may be 
erroncous. 


It is aſtoniſhing that ſuch an argument con- 
eerning ſchiſm ſhould be brought forward at the 
cloſe of the 18th century. What are the pro- 
teſtant doctrines but ſchiſms from the church of 
Rome? What are the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
but ſchiſms from the Jewiſh ſynagogues and 
Heathen temples? To ſay the church of Eng- 


land ſtands on 1 ground than the Jewiſh 


church 


{ 48 1 


church ſtood on in our Saviour's days 1s not war- 
ranted by the fact. The Bible tells us, that the 
Jewith church was planted by God himſelf. 
When Jerus Chriſt preached againſt that church, 
and propheſied that not one ſtone of their tem- 
ple ſhould be left remaining upon another, he 
preached up ſchiſm and ſedition againſt the 
Jewiſh church and government. When he 
would not be diverted from his courſe for fear - 
of Herod. it proves that he did not reſpect the 
perſon of a wicked king, who ** had rule over 
him.” Were he now on earth, and to preach 
againſt the corruptions of modern churches and 
ſtates, he would moſt probably be charged with 
ſedition, hereſy, and ſchiſm. . 


Who introduced ſchiſms from Judaifm into 
an apoſtolical church but the great apoſtle of the 
Gentiles ? and that not in matters of indiffer- 
ence, but in points of firſt-rate conſequence; 
ſuch as exploding cuſtoms that had prevailed for 
ages, by beating down the cerememal partition 
wall between Jew and Gentile, and ſetting afide 


a ſolemn ordinance that had been inflitured by 
God himſelf. 


Paul 
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had been unjuſtly ſcourged and impriſoned, told 


1 

Paul was not more nice in his reſpe& towards 
his elder brother in the church; for when he 
found the apoſtle Peter trimming between 
Jewiſh rites and Chriſtian liberty, he tells us 
himſelf that he boldly „ withitood him at Au- 
5 tioch to his face. 


That Paul authorized the rights of diſcuſſion 
and vindicated diſſenters of his day is evident 
from his precepts and example. When the pri- 
mitive church was agitated about ſome points, 
as important as thoſe that now form ſome of 
the ſhades of opiniou and matters in debate be- 
tween eſtabliſhed churches and diſſenters, Paul 
aſſerted the right of private judgment, ſaying, 
„He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto 
« the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day 
«© unto. the Lord, he doth not regard it. He 
«* that cateth, eateth to the Lord, Gor he giveth 
« God thanks; - and he that eateth not, to the 
Lord he cateth not, and giveth God thanks.” 
—Rom. xiv. v. 6. 

Paul was not only an advocate for religious 
but for civil rights. He knew how to aſſert the 
privileges of a Roman citizen, and when he 


the 
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the magiſtrates, who had gone beyond the vi- 
gour of the law, ** They have beaten us openly 
* UNCONDEMNED, BEING RoMaNns, and have 
« caſt us into priſon, and now do they thruſt 
us out fprivily? nay, verily, but let them 
come themſelves and fetch us out.“ He alſo 
was accuſed by the intereſted bigots of his day 
with ſtirring up hereſy and ſedition, and boldly 
avowed before Felix, that after the way which 


his accuſers called yrerEsy worſhipped he the 
God of bis fathers. 


Without rights of diſcuſſion philoſophy had 
never availed itſelf of the labours of a Coper- 
nicus or of the genius of a Newton, and Henry 
the Eighth's bloody act of the fix articles and 
laws Ann witcheraft had yet remained unre- 
pealed. Shut out the light of diſcuſſion from 2 
church, and what remains but a dark and ſtu- 
pendous mats ? 22 


Monſtrum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ademptum, 
Virgil. 


have always conſidered human attempts to 
inforce uniformity in worſhip, a renewal of the 
fabled war of the giants againſt Heaven. 


After 
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After the anſwer that was given by Chriſt to 
the woman of Samaria, The hour cometh 
* when ye ſhall neither in th!s Mountain, nor 


yet at Jeruſalem worſhip the Father,” it is 


aſtoniſhing that ſuch a ſtreſs ſhould be laid on 
church conformity, the place where we aſſemble 
to celebrate divine ſervice being altogether im- 
material, ſo that we worſhip God in ſpirit and 


in truth. 


| The author of the Appeal inveighs againſt 
ſchiſm, and preaches up paſſive obedicnce, rak- 
ing into the athes of the rump parliament for 
materials to calumniate the diſſenters. Has he 
forgotten how many of his own cloth were 
ſchiſmatics, and nonjuring diſſenters from their 
own church at the æra of the revolution? Or 
will he not remember how many prieſts adhered 
to the prieſt-ridden deſpot that ſtole away from 
the throne, and perſiſting in their diſobedience 
to thoſe who had a right to rule over them by the 
beſt of all titles, the wit, and coNSENT of the 
PEOPLE, refufed to take the oaths of allegiance to 
bis immediate ſucceſſors, and to the family now 
upon the throne ? 


I have 


EW] 


- Whilſt I write thus, let me not be miſunder- 
ſtood. I honour thoſe amongſt them, who re- 
fuſed the oaths for conſcience ſake, as much as I 
eſteem thoſe learned and good men, who, chooſ- 
ing rather to ſacrifice their livings than their 
principles, were caſt out of the church for xox- 
CONFORMITY. 


We are told by the beloved Diſciple, Rev. xix. 
v. 12, that on the head of Chriſt ** «vere many 
* crowns ;” but modern bigotry would not allow 
him more than one crown, nor liberty to wear it 
out of the zarrow walls of it's own church. 


If we look into the human countenance we 
find infinite variety of feature and expreſſion. 
If we look abroad into the works of creation, 
we find no dull line of uniformity, but all that 
is great and beautiful happily blended and re- 
lieved ; hill and valley, land and water, earth 
and heaven, forming one glorious whole; and 
the ſweet incenſe of gratitude aſcending daily 
in infinite variety of notes and ſounds from 
all created beings, to the firſt and beſt of 


| Beings, 
N I have 
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I have read ſomewhere of an eaſtern deſpot, 
who, like our Norman Nimrods, laid whole 
towns and villages waſte, not to make him a 
chaſe, but to build him a palace. After many 
years of painful labour, in which the lives of 
thouſands had fallen beneath the weight of their 
burthens in the heat of a burning climate, and 
millions upon millions had been drained from 
his royal treaſury, and by rapacious tax-gather- 
ers from his impoverithed ſubjects, he gave a 
royal feaſt in honour of having finiſhed what he 
thought a ſtupendous . work. The courtiers 


being aſſembled, he opened his royal ears, ex- 


pecting to be gorged with the ſweet notes of 
flattery. The grand vizier put the ball of 
adulation in motion, and after. having made the 
accuſtomed number of proſtrations in the duſt, 
burſt forth, Hail, great and mighty Sultan! 
magnificent, and glorious, and wonderful, 
is the palace that thou haſt built; live 
« for ever to inhabit it !” The ſultan gra- 
ciouſly raiſing his proſtrate vizier, turned 
to the holy mufti, who alſo made his due proſ- 
trations; but his ſovereign was not a little 
chagrined to receive the ſame compliment in 
the very ſame words; however, upon conſider- 
ing that the holy muſti's thoughts might be 

wholly 
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wholly abſtracted. and occupied upon ſpiritual 
ſubjects, he applauded him for his diſcretion in 
following ſo good an example as that et 
him by his loyal vizier, But what words can 
expreſs his ſurprize and indignation, when he 
found that, although his courtiers could vie with 
each other in bowing as low, and as often as 
the vizier or the mufti, they could not riſe to 
a new compliment.“ Unhappy prince that 1 
« am,” faid he, with ſelf condemning con- 
viction, ** to have ſpent the prime of my life, 
* exhauſted my funds, deſtroyed thouſands of 
my ſubjects, and made their habitations deſolate 
* to build a palace, which cannot furniſh more 
than one monotoncus echo of homage and ad- 
* miration!” The inference is obvious; if an 
eaſtern deſpot was thus diſguſted, who ſhall pre- 
ſume to preſcribe un orally in the worſhip that 
we offer unto the King of kings! 


Uriformity is like the iron bed on which Pro- 
cruſtes, an antient tyrant, commanded all his 
gueſts to be laid; if their feet were too ſhort, 
inquiſitorial pullies racked and ſtretched them 
to the due length ; if they were too long, the 
knives of his high prieſts lopped theſe human 
facrifices to this iron ſtandard : and where uni- 


N 2 formity 
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formity of worſhip has been preſcribed in the 
Chriſtian world, how many have been ſtretched 
by the Procruſtes of the church on the iron bed 
of perſecution, if their principles, like thoſe of 
our proteſtant reformers, went too far, for bi- 
gotry to lop them, and bind them to the ſtake ; 
if they were too ſhort, and could not ſtretch fo 
wide as to ſwallow tranſubſtantiation, or papal 
or other human infallibility, bring out the racks, 
and ſcrew their agonizing limbs to the eſtabliſhed 
ſtandard. Human nature recoils at the painful 
recollection of how many thouſands have groan- 
ed, and expired unheard and unknown in in- 
qufiitorial cells, or have been ſtretched for con- 
ſcience ſake on this iron bed, after it had been 
ſufficiently heated by the faggots of intolerance, 
to ſend the ſpirits of theſe juſt men made per- 
fe, through ſuffering, like Elijah, in fiery cars, 
to that Heaven where the wicked ceaſe from 
troubling, and where the weary are for ever at 


©? 
reſt. 
5 


I accept of toleration in matters of conſcience, 
as I would accept a gift of part of my eſtate from 
the ſtrong arm of power which had wreſted the 
whole from me. I am. thankful for what I 
| have 
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have received, without waving my inalienable 
and unanſwerable right to the recovery of the 
whole. 


I remember what the late Earl of Guildford 
ſaid when he was in the Houſe of Commons on 
the ſubject of parliamentary reform“ As a 
«« ſtand muſt be made ſome where againſt theſe 
innovations and claims, I will make my ſtand 
at the very firſt point of defence.” Though 
I could not agree with him in his ſentiments on 
the ſubject of a parliamentary reform, yet there 
was great wiſdom in what he faid, thinking as 
be thought; ſo in reſpect to liberty of conſci- 
ence, a ſtand muſt be made ſome where. If 
we wiſh to preſerve our rights, the firſt point 
of attack ought to be our point of defence— 
thoſe who are for temporizing will injure their 
cauſe, without conciliating their opponents. I 
build Rights of Diſcuſhon, not on toleration 
from man, but on the broad bottom of the true 
Magna Charta that I received from God, when 
he endowed me with rational faculties, and 
gifted me with immortality; and I deny the 
right of any man or deſcription of men to in- 
terfere in matters of conſcience in any form or 


on any pretence whatever. Whilſt I claim 
theſe 
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theſe privileges for myſelf, I certainly with 
moſt earneſtly to have them extended in their 
moſt unlimited ſenſe to others. It is the duty 
of all men to think ſeriouſly, decide coolly, and 
with ſincerity and boldneſs to act up to what 
they believe for themſelves, and not to truſt 
their ſouls to the dogmas of others. 


I do not believe uniformity in worthip to be 
the mind or will of God. It is more ſuited to 
the temple of the great Diana of the Epheſians, 
than to the univerſal catholic church of Chriſt. 
We are told by Chriſt, that in his father's houſe 
are many manſions ; and in thoſe manſions J 
hope to meet with thoſe who now differ from 
me ſo widely, and ſo warmly in theſe points. 
There we ſhall know what we have been told, 
that God is love, and wonder how we could 
have been fo loſt in error whilſt on earth, 
as to have adopted the monſtrous idea of doing 
God fervice by hating or perſecuting each other. 


Thoſe who are for rekindling the fires of per- 
ſecution ſhould remember they may be ſcorched 
by its flames. They who threw Shadrach, 
Methach, and Abednego into the fiery furnace, 
were themſelves cob by the heat that had 


no 
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no power over thoſe victims of intolerance. 
When that great and good man, Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, condemned Lambert, he little thought 
that he himſelf ſhould be condemned to ſuffer 
for the ſame doctrines. Perſecutors may think 
to approach the Redeemer in the laſt day in the 
bold manner of ſome of old: Lord, have we not 
propheſyed in thy name, and in thy name caſt 
nonconformiſts out of the church; and in thy 
name impriſoned quakers and conventiclers, and 
delivered over heretics, bound hand and foot, 
to the ſecular arm? And have we not in 
thy name deluged the earth with the blood 
of the bold champions of free enquiry and 
rights of diſcuſſion ? but will not our Lord ſay 
unto them, Depart from me, ye workers of 
iniquity, I never knew you ? for not every 
one that faith unto me Lord, Lord, ſhall en- 
ter my kingdom, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father, by acting up to the golden rule 
that I have preſcribed, of doing unto others as 
ye would that they ſhould do unto you. 


* 
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CHAP. X. 


HINTS FOR PASTORAL CHARGES. 


& Only add 
bs Deeds to thy knowledge anſwerable; add ſaith, 
« Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 
„% By name to come called CHaR1TY, the foul 


&% Of all the reſt,” * 
ilons 


It would exceed the limits of a pamphlet were 
I to enter largely on the many hints that might 
be introduced into this chapter with great pro- 
priety. I ſhall content myſelf with ſelecting a 
few. ſubjects intimately connected with the beſt 
intereſts of ſociety, and the manners and happi- 
neſs of the riſing generation. 


In venturing to ſuggeſt topics for Paſtoral 


Charges it is far from my intention to offend 


any one. Public good is my object, and every 
worthy Chriſtian Paſtor will be thankful for good 
advice, from hn quarter it may come. 


MELI- 
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MELIORATION OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
INFERIOR CLERGY, 


His ſcanty ſalary compelled him to run deep in debt for 
te a new gown, and caſſock: and now and then forced him 
© to write ſome paper of wit or humour; or preach a 
cc ſermon for ten ſhillings, to ſupply his neceſſities.” 

| Swift. 


. 


IF the Heads of the National Church wiſh 


to counteract the activity of the Diſſenters, not 


in the ſpirit of bitterneſs or ſtrife, but of love 
and zeal in the cauſe of their common maſter, 
much muſt depend on the reſpectability, con- 


duct, and character of the inferior Clergy; for 


with them the cure of ſouls, generally ſpeaking, 
chiefly reſts. To promote this great end, it is 
neceſſary they ſhould have their ſtipends raiſed 


to enable them to live decently, and mix on 


equal terms amongſt their pariſhioners. 


We live in an age which is but too much 


influenced by appearances; if the Rector or 
Vicar, does not reſpect his Curate, by ſhewing 
him kindneſs, how can he expect that the 
Laity ſhould ſhew that reſpect which he him 
0 ſelf 


15 
" 
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| 
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ſelf with- holds, or that the Squire, or the Gentry 
of the Pariſh, ſhould aſk the poor Curate to 
their tables, when there is no ſeat reſerved for 
him at the table of his inconſiderate, or haughty 
Vicar? It is the duty therefore of the digni- 
fied Clergy, to lay this matter ſerioufly to 
heart, and when aſſembled at a viſitation, let 
a committee of the moſt liberal and reſpectable 
men amongſt them, be appointed to inquire 
into the ſtate of the inferior Clergy, in every 
dioceſe, and let them contribute largely, ac- 
cording to the benefices they hold in the 
Church, to increaſe a fund, to be applied by 
ſuch committee, to raiſe the incomes of the 
Curates in every dioceſe, to ſuch a ſtipend, as 
would enable them to maintain themſelves and 
families, on ſome footing of reſpectability. 


If Biſhops, inſtead of ſounding an alarm 
againſt their diſſenting brethren, would charge 
their Clergy to promote ſo good a work, and 
enforce it by ſubſcribing liberally themſelves, 
we truſt ſo noble an example would be as nobly 
acted up to, by the beneficed Clergy... 


This, till ſomething better could be done to 


make a permanent proviſion for the melioration 
| 5 of 
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of the condition of the inftrior Clergy, 
would enable them to live with ſome degree 
of comfort, and to coticiliate the eſteem and 
friendſhip of their by pots pariſhioners, 


TYTHES. 
2 = | 81 2 , 


Sometimes comes ſhe with a little pig's tail, 
„ © Tickling the Parſon as he lies aſleep, 

40 Then dreams he of another Benefice.” 79 

2 ehen {4 
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"TYTHES + are not only generally felt by the 
3 agricultural intereſt, as an intolerable and 
growing burthen, but as a tax on induſtry. If 
the rights of thoſe who claim an intereſt in 
them, could be ſecured, in either form, the 
abolition of Tythes would be an improvement 
that would give a new face to the bounty, and 
put an end to jealouſies and heart burnings, that 
are pregnant with ills incalculable. 


le has been rumoured, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer intends eng for the 


O2 | Church 
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Church at their preſent eſtabliſhment, and ap- 
plying the ſurplus of the Tythes for national 


Purpoſes. If he hasſuch a plan in view, he 
will not be deterred by any cry of Innovation, 


or Church in Danger, from purſuing his purpoſe, 
however ſoon a ſmall outcry might ſtartle him 
in the matter of parliamentary Reform, or any 
other cauſe that he had not equally at heart. 
It would therefore become the Church, if ſuch 
a meaſure ſhould be brought forward, to con- 
vince the Nation that they are alſo willing to 
make their ſacrifice, in this hour of national 
preſſure. Whether the plan is intended to be 
brought forward, or whether it be practicable 
or not, is not our province to determine, but, 
confidering Tythes as a tax upon improve- 
ments, reſtraint on agriculture, and a ſource of 
endleſs contention between the Clergy and 
their pariſhioners, if an adequate provifion 
were made for them, who are now entitled to 
demand and receive them, their abolition 
would certainly. be productive of national and 
moral good. But whilſt we look forward in 


hope of their ſpeedy abolition, let the Clergy 


in the mean time, give the turn againſt them- 


ſelves, in all queſtions concerning Tythes» 


where 1t can be done with propriety, not only 
. by 
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by way of an example of ſelf denial to theit 
pariſhioners, but alſo upon this cenſor, that as 
they are at no expence for manure or labour, 
ſowing or reaping, if they have a Tythe of 
the Harveſt, it vaſtly exceeds a zenth of the 
whole, which is all they profeſs to claim, and 
for this reaſon whilſt Tythes reſt on their 
preſent footing, conſidering the improved ſtate 
of horticulture and agriculture, the beneficed 
Clergy can afford, without injury to them- 
ſelves or families, to augment the ſtipends of 
thoſe who labour in the ne of their pa- 
rochial duties. 


DISCOURAGEMENTS TO MATRIM ON. 


te If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
” Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word, to-morrow.” 


ONE 


« Chloe blind to wit and worth, 
« Weds the rich dulneſs of ſome ſon of earth.” 
Pope. 


ONE great ſource of the immorality of the 
preſent day, is the general diſcouragement to 


young people's entering * into the married 
ſtate 
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ſtate. This proceeds from various cauſes; and 
is a root of bitterneſs that produces moral evils, 
which 80 to the ruin oy 1 body and mb. 


Many of] its cauſes a are not whos the power 
of the clergy to controul; but there are two 
points that are Proper ade for ES: abs 
cd, 


5 it not Nebra that when ſervants apply 
to be bired, a common queſtion is, are you 


married? If anſwered in the affirmative, they 


are told, no, that their being married, is an in- 
ſuperable objection, and what are the conſequen- 
ces? Thoſe who are not married, whatever 
follies youth and paſſion may hurry them into, 
ſteer clear of matrimony ; whilſt many who 
have entered on that ſtate; having no honeſt 
means of procuring their” livelihood, or bring- 


ing up their families, plunder the community of 


which they might have been uſeful members, 
and atone with their lives for crimes. which 
they have been driven to commit. 


mm a — 


Another diſcouragement to matrimony is, 
a taſte for Smithfield bargains. It is much to 
be wiſhed that there Gould: be money on one 

fide, 


in } 
fide, although there may be much W eh 
without it ; and in the lower orders of ſociety, 


if love bleſſes the cottage, moral and induftrious 
habits are ſufficient for national happineſs. 


Theſe two grounds of diſcourſe to entering 
into the married ſtate, viz. refuſing to hire 
married ſervants, and the ſpirit of Smithfield 
bargains in marriage contracts, it is in the 
power of the clergy and inconteſtibly it is their 
duty, to live and preach down. 


DUELLING., 


« Why tis a boiſterous and a cruel ſtile ; 
* A ſtile for challengers. 


Shakeſpeare: 


_——_—_ 
, . 
N fil) 3 


WHATEVER falfe notions of Weide may 
be entertained to the contrary, Duelling is not 
only againſt the law of the land, but altogether 
incompatible with the ſpirit and precepts of 
Chriſtianity. 


Chriſt = 
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Chriſt commands us and enjoins us, in his 


celebrated Sermon on the Mountain, to love 
our enemies, bleſs them that curſe us, do good 


to them that hate us, and pray for them that 
deſpitefully uſe us; and ſaid to Peter, when he 
drew his ſword in his Maſter's defence, . Put 
* up again thy ſword into his place, for all they 
* that take the ſword, fhall periſh with the 


4% ſword.” 


Were it a certainty in all duels, that the of- 
fending party would fall or ſuffer, ſomething 
might be ſaid as to the /atigfaction obtained by 
a duel, however objectionable duelling may be 
in other reſpects; but is not the fact the very 
reverſe of this? 


If a man injure me even in the moſt tender 
point, by defaming the character or violating 
the virtue of my wife, my daughter, or my 


ſiſter, what ſatis faction can it be to take the 


blood of a villain at the hazard of my own 
life? He may have the effrontery, with the 


rake in the Provoked Huſband, to ſay, Sir, I 
wear 


® Ts it not as probable that the injured party may fall as his 


opponent ? And is it not then groſs nonſenſe to talk of the 
 ſatisfattion of z duel ? 


P 


© wear a ſword,” and be ſo hardened and un- 
bluſhing as to wiſh to ſheath it in the heart's blood 
of a man whom he hath already irreparably in- 
jured ; but will that Juſtify me in being acceſſary 
to my own murder? or in leaving thoſe who 
have a claim on me for protection without a 
guardian, when the very fact for which I am 
to demand ſatisfaction proves how much they 
may ſtand in need of a protector? 


What can juſtify a father of a numerous fa- 
mily in ſetting his life on the hazard of a dye ? 
and what can juſtify a Miniſter of a great na- 
tion, in expoſing the weighty concerns entruſted 
by his Sovereign to his charge, to the confuſion 
in which a well - directed ball might have invol- 
ved them? 


To me belongeth vengeance and recom- 
* pence, ſaith the Lord,“ but man, preſump- 
tuous man, evokes the cauſe from Heaven to 
earth, and to be his own avenger, ventures the 
change of beivg ſent without preparation to the 
tribunal of God, with all his ſins and imperfec- 
tions, and it may be the blood of his opponent, 


on his head. 
P 1 preſume 
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I preſume not to paſs a judgment on the 
ſtate of thoſe, who unhappily fall in duels, but 
I wiſh every perſon, profeſſing Chriſtianity, to 
weigh the matter moſt ſolemnly, before he ei- 
ther gives or accepts a challenge. My opinion 
on the matter is, with Soame Jennings, that a 
Chriſtian, as ſuch, cannot be a duelliſt. 


The advocates for duelling contend, that on 
ſuch occaſions, all are on a par; I deny it. 
The equality and ſatisfatiion of a duel are in- 


deed on the ſame level; but if a man of the ro- 


tundity of a Fajfaff, ſhould be called out to 
meet one as thin as a ſlice of Glouceſter cheeſe, 
what equality could there be between ſuch 
combatants? It would be as difficult to ms the 
one as 10 hit the other. 


It is dangerous to meet any man on his ewn 


ground; if a merchant is to quit his peaceful 


habits of life, at the imperious call of honour, 
to mcet a man whoſe trade is war, and who, 


from conſtant practice, is in the habit of aiming 
well, (and many ſuch gentlemen amuſe them- - 
felves by praQtifing at a mark) the odds ate 


greatly in favour of a man of war, and the 
duelliſt by profeſſion. 
If 
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If a man, who is in ſtraitened circumſtances 
and has a numerous family, is called out to 
meet a man of affluence, who has none, to put 
them on an equal footing, the rich man ſhould 
make an adequate ſettlement, previous to the 


fight, upon the family of his opponent, in caſe 
he ſhould fall ; otherwiſe his wife and children 


would fit heavy on his ſoul, palſy his hand, 
unnerve his arm, and render him incapable of 


taking aim with the coolneſs of his antagoniſt, 


I am perſuaded, that if the Clergy would 


take up this buſineſs, as a body, with that ſeri- 
ouſneſs which it merits, (and it is heir bounden 
duty ſo to do) this evil might be checked in a 
great meaſure, if not totally eradicated. 


Why ſhould not a board of honour be ap- 
pointed, as well as a board of trade, to decide 
upon all points of honour between contending 
parties, whoſe award ſhould be concluſive, and 
ſubmitted by the parties, on pain of being de- 
clared infamous and ſent to Coventry, till they 
reſtored themſel des to ſociety, by ſubmitting to 
its law. | | 


P 2 Would 
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Would there be any very great difficulty in 
ſelecting and appointing two or three arbitrators, 
venerable for years and integrity, to be peace- 
makers in every pariſh or diſtrict? Let the 
King ſpeak out on this point, and give the tone 
to the Court; let the commanders of our 
fleets and armies give it out in general orders, 
that a duelliſt will be deemed an infamous 
character, and degraded from the rank of a 
gentleman ; let the Parliament echo the ſound 
to the Nation, and the Clergy of all denomina- 
tions preſs it on the conſciences of their reſpec- 
tive hearers; and before the 19th century a 
duelliſt would be confadered as a murderer, 
covered with infamy, and be hunted out of 
the pale of rational ſociety. 
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There was a time, when it might have been 
ſaid, with truth, of duelling, 


« Oh! fatal thirſt for fame—oh ! glorious heat !— 
« Only deftruQtive to the brave and great! 


But in our time, when dudlling is the order 
of the day, on the moſt trivial as well as the moſt 
ſerious occaſions, and recurred to by the lower 

claſſes of ſociety as frequently as by thoſe who 
are in a more elevated ſphere, it is neceſſary for 
the 


I... 


the beſt intereſts of mankind, that the faſhion 
ſhould be exploded, and the falſe fire of the ig- 
nis fatuus of honour be for ever extinguiſhed. 


IRREVERENTLY TRIFLING WITH THE NAME OF 
THE LORD, 


— 


* Becauſe of ſwearing the land mourneth.” 
Feremiah. 


—— 


HOW ſhocking to a ſerious mind, is that 
common profanation of the name of the Lord, 


which pervades all ranks of ſociety. If we go 
into our ſenate, or court of law, how often are 


our ears wounded, when the learned orator is 
at a loſs what next to advance, with the ſhock- 
ing apoſtrophe of my God |! good. God! I pro- 
teſt to my God! 


If we enter into our theatres, what ſerious 
mind, but muſt be hurt at the name of God 
being introduced ſo frequently, and too often 

on trifling occalions? 


If 
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If we paſs on to the eircles of faſhionable 
life, we have ſtill the ſame profanation to la- 
ment, even at the card tables; my God, Sir ! 
and Lord, madam! are brought in, on any 
paltry error in the game that is pending; and 
God, Lord, and Chriſt, are exclamations that 
are uſed to ſupply the want of more appropriate 
expreſſions, and are bandied about with all 
that ſang froid, which marks the breeding of 
the haut ton; and when an argument is ſo in- 
volved in intricacy, that even a wager cannot 
decide it, how eaſily do our boys of faſhion, 
ſettle the moſt abſtruſe points, with the bold 
and raſh aſſertion of, it is ſo, by God! and by 


God, it ſhall be ſo! and if we look to our - 
public ſeminaries, would it not be a libel on 
truth, to write on their doors, Out of the 


* mouths of babes and ſucklings, thou haſt 


60 * perfected praiſe * * 


As this is an evil that ſtrikes at the very 
roots of Religion, and at the ſanctions of 


national juſtice, (for when the name of God is 
held ſo cheap, no wonder that perjury diſ- 


graces our courts, (let us endeavour to trace it 
to ſome of the various s ſources that ſwell this 
deluge 
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deluge of profaneneſs, to be enabled the better 
to countera@t 1 its pernicious tendency, 


One principal ſource is, making oaths the 
ſanction upon ſo many common occaſions. Look 
into the various branches of phyfical operation 
are not oaths, the teſt upon the moſt trifling, 
as well as the moſt important ſubjects? If we 
enter the chambers of our Judges, the looſe 
manner of adminiſtering oaths, cannot impreſs 
the mind with any very ſolemn idea of the 
obligation, or nature of an oath z and if oaths 
upon judicial, or commercial occafions, are fo 
common, it is not to be wondered at, that an 
inferior degree of guilt, in thoughtleſsly taking 
the name of God in vain, ſhould ſo generally 
prevail. 


It may have occurred to ſome zealous parti- 
zan, that I have never once applied the epither 
of my Loxp, to the Biſhop of Saliſbury, 1 
have not with-held it from perſonal diſreſpe&,but 

from an opinion that I have formed, perhaps 
erroneouſly, that it is improper, for prince, 
Peer, or prelate, to arrogate to himſelf, the 
title of Lond. I am aware the term is applied 

to man, about a ſcore times im the Old and 
Ne 
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New Teſtament, but it is aſſumed by Taz 
Loxp, not leſs than 3ooo times, and to the 
Loxp alone, ought ſuch a title to be given. 


But having, for argument's ſake, the ob- 
jection to the creature aſſuming the title of the 
Creator, what ſerious mind, but muſt agree 

with me, in regretting that ſuch epithets, as 
MOST HIGH, MOST EXCELLENT, MOST MIGHTY, 
Mo$T PUiSSANT, the attributes of Drizy alone, 
ſhould ever be aſcribed to mortal man ! It muſt 
de allowed, that ſuch titles are properly appli- 
cable only to the King or Kings, and Logp or 

Logs, and it is as much to be wondered at, as 
lamented, that they ſhould ever have found 
their way into any Chriſtian church or ſtate. 


As ſuch profane aſſumptions may be laid 
down without-prejudice to the Houſe of Peers, 
or making any eſſential alteration in our Conſti- 
tution, let us on the next day of national hu- 
miliation,“ not with our lips only, but with 
; | deep 
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Every friend to the cauſe of Religion, muſt highly ap- 
prove of the decorum of the King's going to the Chapel 
Royal on the late Thankſgiving Day, inſtead of making 
a public proceſſion to St, Paul's, which could have no other 

tendency, 


— 


1 


deep contrition of heart, draw nigh unto God, 
and humbly reſtore to him, thoſe titles which 
belong to him alone. 


That a Rev. Father in God, who ſhould be 
acceſſible to the pooreſt, and the moſt humble 
of his flock, ſhould ever think of putting ſuch 
a bar, as the haughty ſound of my Lord, be- 
tween him, and thoſe who might have occaſion 
to addreſs him, 1s but too ſtriking an evidence 
of the ignorance and pride of the human heart. 
Surely, the title of Biſhop of Saliſbury, or of 
any other dioceſe, ſounds as well, and is much 
more becoming the epiſcopal charaQer, than 
the itrange epithet of my Lord Biſhop ; and I 
truſt, that to a Britiſh ear, Baron Rock, of 
Gibraltar,, Earl of St. Vincent, Viſcount Cam- 
perdown, and Baron Nelſon of the Nile, &c, 
are titles more appropriate and noble, than the 
common name of my Lord, which is loſt in 
the numerous croud of characters, who are thus 
profanely diſtinguiſhed. 


tendency, but to defeat the end of the proclamation, by 
emptying the Churches, inſtead of filling them. “ The 
« King at the Camp, and I not there. A Royal 
«« Proceſſion, and I not ſee it.” The day of National 
Thankſgiving, ſhould be either. before or after the _ ap- 
pointed for a Royal Proceſſion. 
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Being perſuaded that a reform in theſe re- 

ſpects would rather ſtrengthen than weaken 

our Conſtitution, and that ſo folemn a facrifice 

of titles, that man ought never to have aſſumed, 
| would be an acceptable act of national” humi- 
ation, and a ſtriking leſſon to all orders of 
people, to learn to reverence the name of the 
Lord; I look forward with an humble hope, 
that a day will come, when we ſhall “render 
% unto Cæſar the things that are Cæſar's, 


„ and unto God the things that are God's.” 


DEPRA VI 
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DEPRAVITY OF MODERN MANNERS. 


— 

60 5 — Hz nuge ſeria ducent 

« Tn mala 1 22 FH 

| . race. 
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ONE ſource of the general depravity of 
modern manners, is the indecorum, and obſce- 
nity of modern converſation, What company 
can we now frequent, where we ſhall not find 
the table-talk of ſuch a texture, as to wound the 
youthful ear, corrupt the unformed mind, and 
to be a diſgrace to the very ſtews from whence 
it muſt have originated, 


So, far from countenancing pure habits in 
young minds, if perchance a youth, who has 
had ſufficient firmneſs of character to reſiſt the 
temptations which ſurround him on every fide, 
ſhould unfortunately fall into ſuch company, is 
he not held up as a butt for the ridicule of the 
reſt to ſhoot at? Do ſuch think that there is 
any wit in obſcenity—any religion in laughing 
out of countenance all that is modeſt and ferious ? 
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Are they Chriſtians, and do they not know that 
we are charged to put .away all filthy conver- 
fation ? Are they men, and will they thus per- 
ſiſt in ſacrificing the nobleſt energies of the hu- 
man mind---the golden link that unites ſociety 
the ſoul-elevating and heart-purifying paſſion 
of virtuous love—upon the impure altar of luſt ? 
Let them appeal to their own hearts, whether 
theſe are the pleaſures of the evening that 
& will bear the reflections of the morning,” and 


mark in their jra&ice, as well as their memories, 


that excellent adage of the Earl of Roſcommon: 


©« Immodeſt words admit of no defence; 
«« for want of decency is want of ſenſe,” * 


Perhaps this corruption of modern conver- 
fation may in part be owing to the modern rules 
of drinking, which, unfortunately for ſobriety, 
and the intereſts of morality, preſcribe one rule 
to all gueſts, however unequal their capability 
for deep potations,* not remembering that 


what is one man's meat is another man's poiſon, 


and 


* The modern rule, fill what you pleaſe, but drink what you 
fill, is certainly a great improvement in bacchanalian 
orgies :—a further improvement might be yet made, by 
leaving it to every one's option whether to fill or not. 
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and that the bumper which may elevate one in- 
to the regions of high conviviality, may lay 
another under the table, whence the oblivious 
draughts have flowed. 


This cuſtom of drinking to exceſs, and by 
uniform rule, would be ** more honoured in 
5 the breach than the obſervance;“ and might 
in ſome meaſure be checked, if the Britiſh fair, 
who give the ſweet poliſh to all rational conver- 
ſation, would not quit the table ſo ſoon, and 
would be earlier in their ſummonſes to their 
knights companions to quit, as in the gallant days 
of chivalry, the ſervice of Bacchus, and to rally 
under the banners of Beauty, 


It is aſtoniſhing, how ſuch a practice could 
have been introduced into a country, fo famed 
for manly character as England ; a pra@ice un- 
known on the Continent, where every convi- 
vial entertainment would be conſidered as dreary, 
dark, and comfortleſs, unleſs lighted up by the 
chearing rays of female ſoftneſs, elegance, and 
beauty, * 


When 
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When we conſider, that the hours devoted 
to converſation equally unworthy of us, as men 
and Chriſtians, might be fo uſefully filled up by 
a variety of cheerful and rational topics, I hope 
the clergy will not be offended with me, for 
ſuggeſting, that beneficial effects might be pro- 
duced, if, inſtead of withdrawing on ſuch occa- 
ſions, to give as it were a licenſe to obſcenity, 
they were to continue at their poſt, proteſting, 
with manly boldneſs, that they ſhould conſider 
any obſervation incompatible with the decorum 
of their character, not only as an inſult to their 
cloth, but as a flagrant breach of rights of hoſ- 
pitality ; rights which every man, worthy of 
the courteous character of a GENTLEMAN, muſt 
hold too facred to ſuffer them to be violated, by 
permitting any deſcription of gue/ts to be treated 
with rudeneſs at his own table,. and under the 
protection of his own roof, 


PUBLIC 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
—— 
« The firſt principles of the Chriſtian Religion ſhould 


not be farced with ſchool points.” 
| Sander ſon. 


IT is grievous to think of the worſe than 
Egyptian bondage that the generous and glow- 
ing mind of our youth is obliged to ſubmit to at 
public ſchools, in being drilled to church, not 
only on Sundays, but on all other holidays; and 
their young minds thus rendered averſe to reli- 
gion, from its being laid on them as a taſk or 
burthen too heavy for their tender years to bear. 
They enter upon the world ſurfeited with every 
thing that bears the name of religion, and diſ- 
poſed to prefer any converſation or purſuits that 
may be the reverſe of thoſe to which they have. 
incurred an antipathy in their younger days, 
which “grows with their growth, and ſtrength- 
ens with their ſtrength;“ and if it leaves 
them honeſt and moral deiſts, we have to con- 
gratulate ourſelves on their eſcape from the dark 


abyſs of atheiſm. 
| UNI- 
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UNIVERSITIES. 


Who all the facred myſteries of Heaven 
« To their own vile advantages ſhall turn,” 


Alton. 


— — 


ANOTHER and more alarming ſource of 
the depravity of MopERx Maxx ERs is the prac- 
tice of Univerſities, of not only perſevering in 
the ſchool diſcipline of compelling thoſe, whoſe 


hearts are far away, to attend ſtated ſervices, but 


alſo to receive the holy ſacrament upon compul- 
ſion, and whether reeling from the gaming- 
table or the ſtews, or ſtaggering from their 
bowls, unworthily to eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup“ | 
It is no anſwer to fay, that it would be dan- 
gerous to reform cuſtoms that have come down 
to our times from the dark ages of ignorance. 
Whilſt ſuch cuſtoms are perſevered in, the 
ſprings of morality are poiſoned at the fountain 
head, and immorality and irreligion flow from 
ED thoſe 


[. a0 5 
thoſe endowments, which were eſtabliſhed by 


their benevolent. founders, to promote the in- 
tereſts of piety and learning. 


It is lamentable to think that the moſt ſacred 
ordinance of Chriſtianity ſhould ever be made 
a teſt for political purpoſes ; but that it ſhould 
be proſtituted, as it is at Univerſities, is in- 
deed a practice that calls aloud for reform; and 
not on thoſe who unwillingly act their parts on 
ſuch an occaſion, but on their heads who com- 
pel them, muſt the cenſure fall. 


I will not wound the ſerious reader with allu- 
ſions to ſcenes that are a reproach to any church 
or creed, I appeal to thoſe ardent minds, who 
feel with juſt indignation that the portals of 
ſcience are ſhut againſt them, unleſs they wade 
through the routine of religious mummery, and 
bring guilt upon their ſouls by drawing nigh 
to the Lord, whilſt their hearts are far from 
him. I appeal to thoſe who know Univer- 
ſities Veſt, and the manner in which divine ſer- 
vice is performed, and the Lord's Supper cele- 
brated, to ſay whether the picture I have now 

held up is overcharged, however glaring its 
| R colouring 
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colouring may be, not only to the eye of every 
thinking man, but of that God who is too pure 
to behold iniquity, or to accept any but free 
will offerings. Trzst THINOS oH NOT TO 
BE. 


INATTENTIVE CONDUCT IN PLACES OF WORSHIP, 


—— * — 
—— — — 


&« We bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, | 


& And think what pleaſes us muſt pleaſe the gods.“ 
Dryden. 


PERSONS ought to make it a matter of con- 
ſcience to be more punctual to the hours of pub- 
lic worſhip. When we are bidden to an earthly 
feaſt, we can be punctual to the appointment: 
but how is the ſerious part of a congregation, 
not only diſguſted with the whiſpering and care- 
leſſneſs of many about them, and annoyed with. 
the opening and ſhutting of doors, which begins 
with the commencement of the ſervice, and ſel- 
dom ceaſes till it cloſes. 6 


If we conſider the ſtate of pſalmody in our 


eſtabliſhed churches, and the careleſſneſs and in- 
| difference 
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difference of thoſe who ſwell the loud organ, or 
afliſt in the ſolemn ſervice of the choir, we mult 
confeſs there is not much in ſuch ſervices, to ' 
impreſs the mind with juſt ideas of religion, and 
that we have much to learn from the diſſenters 
in that reſpect, with whom ſaying prayers is the 
act of the whole congregation, and not confined 
to the naſal twang of the clerk, or to the muſical 
efforts in the gallery of a country church to a 
few individuals, who, with the help of an 
oboe, and ſo forth, arrogate to themſelves the 
office of offering up pſalms and anthems for a 
whole congregation, 


If in churches, where there is an organ inſtead ' 
of the voluntary, a pſalm or anthem were per- 
formed, in which the whole congregation joined, 
it appears to me to be more ſuitable to the nature 
of divine ſervice. If thoſe who play the organ 
or chant cathedral ſervices, have any other 
churches to attend, their quitting one church to 
do their duty at another, muſt be excuſed, other- 
wiſe it 18.a great indecorum, for ſuch gentlemen 
to quit a place of worſhip, ſo ſoon as they have 
performed their own part in the ſervice, as if 
they thought all the reſt of little conſequence, 
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PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


*I Il ſtartle you 


C Worſe than the ſacring bell.” | 
Shakeſpeare. 


IT is much to be lamented, that thoſe, who 
profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, ſhould, in life and 


ſpirit, reverſe the example and precepts of it's 
bleſſed author. 


In him we find al! gentleneſs, long ſuffering, 
unaſfected humility, and unbounded charity.—W hen 
John told him,—** Maſter we ſaw one caſting 
cout devils in thy name, and we forbad him, 
„ becauſe he roLLowED NOT WITH Us.” In- 
ſtead of approving their conduct, or condemn- 


ing this unordained eaſter out of devils, Jeſus 


ſaid, FORBID HIM NoT, for he that is not 


& againſt us is for us.“ 


When the ſons of Zebedee were for calling 
down fire from Heaven on the heads of thoſe 
whom they thought their enemies, Chriſt rebuked 

them, 


E 


them, and ſaid unto them, “ye know not what 
* manner of ſpirit ye are of.” Inſtead of preach- 
ing up the love of ſelf, all his diſcourſes and ac- 
tions glow with unlimited philanthropy, and a 
generous attention to the wants of others. 


A PLEA FOR THE POOR, 


* 


— — — 


„ How ſhall we then wiſh that it might be allowed us to 
& live our lives over again, in order to fill every minute of 


« them with charitable offices.” 
Atterbury. 


OUR Lord alſo taught his Diſciples, when 
they made a feaſt not to aſk their rich friends 
and kindred only, but to call in the poor and 
thoſe who had it not in their power to invite 
them in return. Is this the practice in our 
times? certainly not but would it not be an 
improvement, if we were to adopt and a& up 
to this benevolent principle, and whenever we 
give entertainments, have a table ſpread for the 
oor, as well as for the rich“; or ſo much mo- 

ney 

* have been informed that a worthy vicar in a pariſh in 
Hampſhire, gives a dinner to ſix or eight poor people 


every Sunday—his Clerk ſits at the head of their table, An 
example worthy of imitation. . = 
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ney diſtributed amongſt them abroad, as we 
ſpend in regaling ourſelves at home : how many 
poor houſekeepers whom the weight of modern 
taxes hath brought low, and this new Tax on 
Income will, I fear, bring lower yet, who are 
too dignified to beg, and too old or infirm to 
work, would ſuch a practice be the means of 
relieving. | | 


Though genuine Charity, according to the 
precepts of our Lord, would keep the good her 
right hand doth a ſecret from her left; yet as 
an example to others, and for the ſake of ſo- 
ciety, we muſt ſacrifice our feelings, and do 
good in the face of day, rather than leave our 
duty undone. What a charming employment 
would it be, for young almoners to do good by 
ſtealth ; and how finely would a bluſh, to find it 
fame, light up the glowing cheek of modeſt 
youth ; how many cold boſoms might thus be 
warmed, how many ſick pillows ſmoothed, and 
how would our hearts burn within us, in the 
luxury of doing good,” whilſt ſuch a cuſtom, 
x generally adopted, would-diffuſe peace, hap- 
pineſs, and a comparative Heaven to all within 
our reſpective ſpheres. 


There 
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There 1s not a claſs in ſociety more entitled to 
relief and eſteem, than Houſekeepers, who are 
under a neceſſity of keeping up a decent ap- 
pearance, although their ſcanty incomes are not 
equal to the exigencies of a growing family. 
How often are houſekeepers thus circumſtanced, 
called on to contribute towards the wants of 
others, that relief which they themſelves ſtand 
in equal need of, How often do they ſteal a 
wiſhful glance at proviſions given to the avowed 
poor, which their keen appetites would be glad 
to ſhare with them; did not proper pride forbid ! 
For there is, as it hath been well obſerved, 
a proper pride that becomes every man, and a 
* poor man of all others, ought not to be with- 
* out it,“ leſt he ſhould be trampled under foot 
by the inſolence of wealth, or the apathy of ava- 
rice, 


The firmneſs of the Spartan Boy, who ſuf- 
fered a fox under his cloak to bite him to death, 
rather than incur the diſgrace of avowing that 
he had ſtolen him, hath been deſervedly cele- 
brated ; and ſhall we not honour the more than 
Spartan virtue of theſe victims to decorum, in 


concealing that poverty which daily is conſum- 
ing 
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ing their ſpirits, and preying on their“ very 
vitals. | | 

Tt 1s in vain to talk of the enormous ſums 
raiſed by Poor Rates; the queſtion is, are the 
poor ſufficiently relieved ? Law queſtions of 
Settlements between pariſh and pariſh, church- 
wardens and overſeers feaſts, and ſalaries to 
veltry clerks, cut ſo deep into this fund that 
we cannot look into any village or town, but we 
ſhall find many a Lazarus dying of wounds and 
wants, unnoticed and unrelieved by the Dives 
of his diſtrict. If the leading gentry in every 
townſhip or village, would once a week have a 
copper filled with nouriſhing broth or ſoup for 
their poor or ſick neighbours, without confining 
their benevolence to the pale of any church, ſect, 
or party, the good that would be done to ſociety 
is incalculable ; ſuch a practice, if brought into 
general faſhion, would check the progreſs of 
vice and villainy with more ſure and rapid 
ſtrides than the increaſe of ſanguinary penal 
laws, ſolitary confinement, baſtiles, or public 
executions, 


Our 


L 

Our Lord condeſcended himſelf, to waſh his 
Diſciples feet, an example that is to this day 
imitated by the Emperor of Germany; nor do 1 
know whether there are ſufficient grounds for 
neglecting the practice in our country, con- 
trary to. a poſitive precept in the Goſpel.— 
Chriſt himſelf tells his Diſciples, “ If I then, 
*« your Lord and Maſter, have waſhed your 
feet, ye alſo ought to waſh one another's feet.” : 
But waving that queſtion, if we do not literally 
waſh the feet of our poor brethren, we ought 
to make ſmooth their rugged path. 


What a charming employment it would be 
for the leiſure hours of our fair countrywometi, 
to devote ſome part of that time which is loft 
in cards, ſcandal, and diflipation, to works of 
mercy ;—to employ ſome part of their leifure 
hours in making up warm garments for their 
diſtreſſed fellow creatures, and thus ſeeking out 
the cells of poverty, becoming feet to the lame 
and eyes to the blind. | 


Faſhion led the way of theſe good works on 
behalf of our ſoldiers in Germany; and a 
bleſſed faſhion would it be were it now adopted 
on the behalf of our poor who are at home. 


8 I would 


it 
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I would not be fo far miſunderſtood, as to be 
thought to inſinuate that we are deficient in 
charity in the preſent day, by no means : the 
many public and private charities of every de- 
nomination are, amongſt much ſurrounding 
evil, an honourable teſtimony to the age in 
which we hve ; but they are local and confined ; 
and individual charity can alone explore the 
gloomy haunts of individual muſery.-- Whilſt we 
are ſpeaking of the numerous charities that do 
honour to the Britiſh Nation, it would be un- 
juſt to withhold a due tribute of applauſe from 
the Corporation, Merchants, and Bankers of 
London ; and particularly from the Gentlemen 
of Lloyd's Coftee-Houſe, whoſe unbounded li- 
berality on all public and private occaſions, re- 
flects a luſtre on the country which gave them 
birth“. | 
'® Thoſe generous Spirits who have ſo liberally ſubſcribed 


| to the Funds for Relief of the wounded, and of the brave 
Men who glorioufly fell in the late Sea Engagements, will 


not, I truſt, be diſpleaſed with my contributing one Sprig 
to the Wreath of Glory that encircles the brows of our 


Nayal Heroes, 


-NAVAE TRIUMPHS. 


In the famous, famous days of old, 
When our HARRVS brave, and EDwaRDs bold, 
Cas'd in armour bright as gold, | 
Bade OLD Ex LAN's banners wave; 


How 


13 


How eaſy would it be for ſuch benevolent 


8 2 


Rous'd by the ſoul-inſpiring flame 

Of AcrincourT's or CREssY's fame, 

Full many a Knight of gallant name 
Reſoly'd on Glory or the Grave. 


In good Queen Beſs's golden days, 

The invincible ARMADA'S blaze 

(Not unto us, but Heaven the praiſe) 
Loud proclaim'd, our naval ſway ; 

And now, —where'er our country calls, 

We boldly ſteer our WOODEN WAIILS; 

A NELsON bleeds! a WEesTCorTT falls! 
But triumph crowns the glorious day, 


Lo! whilſt grateful Pœans rife, 

Gory wounds and streamy eyes, 

For BriTAin's WEAL the sacrifice, 
Claim our ſympathetic ſigh ; a 

SONS OF THE WAVE, your country's pride, 

Ye offspring of the BRAVE WHO DIED, 

Sooth'd be your pangs, your ſorrows dried, 
*Tis GLORY THUS to bleed or die. 


Nor have ouR HERoEs bled in vain ; 

Nurs'd by VieToRy on the main, 

The CHERUB PEACE ſhall ſmile again, 
War and groans be heard no more ! 

Rule BriTANNIA |! great and free; 


Thine Howes, VINcENTS, DUNCANSs, be; 


Thine the EMPIRE OF THE SEA, 
Until its waves ſhall ceaſe to roar ! 


ſpirits to inſtitute a ſociety for the purpoſe. of 
relieving perſons in ſtraitened circumſtances, 


whoſe 


This Sang, with the Music, to be had of the Publisher of this Work. 
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whoſe ſituation in life would not permit them to 
ſolicit or receive relief on any eleemoſynary 
footing. If ſuch a ſociety were formed, and 
notice given in the public papers, that any 
caſes of real diſtreſs would be inveſtigated and 
relieved by a Committee appointed for that pur- 
poſe, through the medium of the public prints, 
the children of misfortune might make known 
their wants and woes, and receive relief from 
dignified benevolence, without having their 
feelings wounded, or their modeſty put to the 
bluſh, under the galling ſenſe of obligation. 


Were the principles I have been recom- 
mending generally acted on throughout the 
kingdom, benevolence would pervade the land, 
and many a meandering village ſtream of indi- 
vidual charity would flow with a rapid tide 
into the bleſſed occan of national benevolence. 


A WARNING 


06854 


A WARNING VOICE TO THE RICH, 


« O for that warning voice, which he, who ſaw 
„The Apocalypſe, heard cry in Heaven aloud!“ 
| Milton, 


«© What riches give us let us firſt enquire ; 
« Meat, fire, and cloaths ; what more—meat, cloaths, 


“ and fire.“ Pope. 


IT is much to be lamented that the rich have 
not the Goſpel preached unto them. Fear of 
offending a rich Patron, reſtrains the tongue of 
a poor Curate. The Clergy ſhould ſpeak out 
in this reſpect. Are not the ſouls of the rich as 
valuable as thoſe of the poor? The rich ought 
to be taught the right uſe of riches, to be 
rouſed to lay up for themſelves treaſures in Hea- 
ven, and to be warned of the danger of their 
ſituation, by having that awful denunciation of 
Chriſt ſounded in their ears, © Verily I fay unto 
you, that a rich man ſhall hardly enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.“ 


And 
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And again I fay unto you, It is eaſier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 


& than for a rich man to enter into the King- 


„% dom of God.” 


It is a diſgrace to men of affluent incomes, 
that they ſpend ſo much on themſelves, and fo 
little on objects who have a right to their 
bounty. The poor ſubterfuge, that if they are 
too proud to alk, they muſt go without, will 
not avail them in the great day of retribution. 
Let them form themſelves into numerous ſo- 
cieties throughout the kingdom, and meet fre- 
quently to enquire, with all delicacy, into the 
ſituation of their needy neighbours, and to con- 
trive to relieve their wants without letting them 
feel the weight of the obligation. 


If the rich would but diſcharge their duty 
actively and conſcientiouſly in this PER WALK 
of true philanthropy, how many families 
might be ſnatched from bankruptcy and ruin by 
a well timed loan or donation ; and how many 
ſweets might be thrown into the bitter cup of 
poverty, of which humble worth, as things are, 


is left unpitied and unaſſiſted, to drain the very 
| dregs, 
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dregs. As Avarice never wants an excuſe for 
not breaking in on uſeleſs hoards, perhaps it 
may be objected, that doing ſo much for the poor 
would make them idle, and enable them to ſhake 


off that dependence on the rich, which is the beſt 


pledge for their induſtry ; on the contrary, I am 
perſuaded it would produce the happieſt effects 
in ſociety. Tam not recommending the chimera 
of equality, but a melioration in the condition of 
the poor. The relief that I wiſh to have ex- 
tended to them, would neither make them idle 
nor independent, but it would ſtrengthen them 
for the duties of that ſtation in which a wiſe 
Providence hath placed them. One principal 
| cauſe of the rich neglecting the poor is, the 
paltry ambition of dying worth a large ſum; 


this 1s an error that ought to be corrected. A 


man lives worth what he actually enjoys and be- 
ſtows, but cannot be ſaid to die worth any thing. 
_ «© We brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out.” If the 


rich would give this Common Prayer Book ob- 


ſervation due weight, they would enjoy the 
cream of the good things of this life with greater 
luxury and ſecurity, if they allowed the poor a 
portion of their ſkimmed milk. It is better to have 

the bleſſing of the poor on our heads, whillt 


living 


[ a 


living, than to die worth (as the phraſe is) a 
plumb. 


Dr. Young has placed this vice or foible, 
(which ſhall we call it ?) in ſtrong colours. 


“ Unbit by rage canine 
© Of dying rich—GorrT's BLUNDER, 


« And the loudeſt laugh of Hell 1 


When the paſſion for accumulation is carried 
to ſuch an extent, as to induce men to hoard up 
and add thoſe ſums in increaſe of their income, 
which ought to be paid to their tradeſmen and 
ſervants, it is an aggravated robbery on ſociety, 
that can neither be palliated nor juſtified ; and 
if it be not felony at the bar of man, it will not 
paſs without retribution at the tribunal of God. 
The Apoſtle James, in the laſt Chapter of his 
Epiſtle, ſpeaks out on this point : © Behold the 
„hire of your labourers who have reaped down 
* your fields, which is of you kept back by 
& fraud, crieth; and the cries of them which 
* have reaped, are entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth.” Rich men may look 
down with contempt on their fellow creatures, 
and miſtake wealth for happineſs. The philo- 

ſopher 


L 


ſopher knows that happineſs is more equally diſ- 
tributed than it appears to be to a ſuperficial ob- 


{erver. 


This Apoſtle did not ſeem to think riches de- 
ſirable; he thus addreſſes the men of wealth, 
„ Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl be- 
* cauſe of your miſeries. Not that the poſſeſ- 
fion of wealth is in itſelf an evil, on the contrary, 
it is an eſtimable bleſſing with a liberal mind, and 
is a rich ſource of conſciouſneſs to thoſe gene- 


rous ſpirits who improve theſe tranſitory tre- 


. fares, by ſnatching at every opportunity of do- 
ing good to their fellow creatures; but to 
thoſe who have no thought nor care but for 
themſelves, and whoſe hearts are more hard 


and cold than the iron cheſts wherein their 
golden images fleep, is the denunciation ad- 
dreſſed Your gold and ſilver is cankered, 
„ and the rusT oF THEM ſhall be a witneſs 
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againſt you. 


For my part, I would rather emulate the cha- 
racter of the man of Roſs whilſt I live, than be 


faid to die worth the wealth of a Nabob : 


3 4 Behold 


— —— —— — —_— 
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. Behold the market-place with poor o erſpread, 
« The Man of Roſs divides the weekly bread ; 
He feeds yon alms-houſe neat,' but void of ſtate, 
*© Where age and want fit ſmiling at the gate: 
Him, portion d maids, apprentic'd orphans, bleſt 
1 The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 


It would be ſound policy in the rich to adopt 


FER ſuch meaſures : it would be ſetting up a ſtron- 


ger barrier againſt ee ee principles, 
than paſſing two acts to reſtrain diſcuſſion, 
which _ be ineffectual, unleſs human le- 
giſlatures could prevent men from thinking or 


| . they may ſtop our mouths, but they 


ſhould remember, there are groans not loud but 
deep, and that ſmothered fires burn moſt 
fiercely. Were the rich to act thus nobly, they 
would have nothing to fear from the envy, and 
every thing to Hoke and rely on from the 
affection oe gratitude of their poor neighbours, 
and would find by experience, that to be good 


and to be happy are ſynonimous terms. 


The parochial clergy of every denomination 
ſhould be active in the diſcharge of this part 
of their duty, and in pointing out to their 

wealthy hearers proper objects for relief, al- 
ways remembering, and preſſing with line upon 
line, * precept upon . on the hearts 


and 
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; . . \ ” a 
and conſciences of their reſpective audiences, 


the bleſſed words of our common Lord © I was 
& an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
* thirſty, and ye gave me drink; I was a 
e ſtranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye 
i cloathed me; I was fick, and ye viſited me; 
] was in priſon, and ye came unto me.” 


Then ſhall the righteous anſwer him, fayingy 
Lord, when a we thee an hungry and fed 
„ thee, or thirſty and gave thee drink ? When 
e ſaw we thee a ſtranger and took thee in, or 
„ naked and cloathed thee? Or when faw we 


* thee ſick or in priſon and came unto thee ?” 


And the King ſhall anſwer, and fay unto them, 


Verily I fay unto you, inaſmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my 
„ brethren, ye have done it unTo NE!“ 


CON. 


— 
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CONCLUSION. 
| —— 


& I will conclude with the Speech of a Counſeller of State.” 


Bacon, 


It will naturally occur to every ſerious reader, 
that the ſubjects of the preceding chapter muſt 
be conſidered as recommended by a chriſtian 


paſtor to miniſters and hearers, profeſs;ng chri/- 


. tianity, There are many points on which we 


cannot expect honeſt deiſts to think with us; 
but we truſt that whilſt we are earneſt to ſee a 
ſpirit of primitive chriſtianity revived amongſt 
us, that they will readily concur in every effort 
to meliorate the condition of ſuffering humanity, 
and to reſtore the moral dignity of human 


nature. 


When I call to mind the primitive ſimplicity 
of a WiLsox—the learning and piety of a T1r- 


 LoTsonN—the luminous talents of a LouTu and a 


Laxparr—the conſtitutional zeal of a Buzxer, 


or 
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or a SHIPLEY, “ I look up to the epiſcopal 
bench with regard and veneration. 


With the preſent Biſhop of Saliſt ary I have 
not the honour of being perſonally acquainted, 
but have been informed that his learning reflects 
luſtre on his exalted ſtation. Giving him credit 
for ſincerity, and rectitude of intention, I truſt, 
upon due conſideration, he will himſelf be of 
opinion that the diſſenters have a right to be 
alarmed at his late paſtoral charge, and that fo 
much of it as accuſes them with deluding their 
hearers, and infinuates that they cover political 
views inimical to our Conſtitution, under the 
ſpecious maſk of religion, was as unworthy of 
him, as it is unjuſt to them. 

But however I may be inclined to reſpe& 
epiſcopal characters whilſt they act in character, 
when they ſo far forget themſelves as to become 
mere miniſterial puppets, or advocates for into- 
lerauce or paſſive obedience, I will not ſuffer 
any motives of falſe delicacy to prevent me 
from diſcharging what I feel to be my duty to 

ſociety. 

* The late worthy Biſhop of St. Aſaph, who was for a 


long time the onLY BIsHO who voted againſt the Ameri- 
can war, 
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ſociety. What friend to civil liberty or to the 
Houſe of Brunſwick can read, without indigna- 
tion, a ſpeech, ſaid to be delivered by a certain 
learned Bifhop in a great Aſſembly, telling us 
that the parliament is the King's, the law is the 
king's, and that the people's oy duty is to obey ? 
If the parliament. and the law had been the 
* King's, and the people, inſtead of obeying, had 
not diſcharged their ſacred duty of reſiſtance 
to tyrants, the Houſe of Stuart might to this 
day have filled the Britiſh throne ; yet men who 
dare to broach ſuch doctrines affect to call them- 
felves the Kixc's FRIENDS! Such ſpeeches, it 
cannot be denied, are very doubtful evidence of 
their attachment to the Houſe of Hanover, and 
may be very fairly ſummed up in the following 
lines: NH ba 

% Yes, I can prove from holy ſaws, | 

© The parliament's the King's, ſo are the laws, 
The people's any duty to obey :'*— 

Doctor you're rigbi to pad s THE Way | 


; 


CLOUD OULI „% „„ 


The great hurry in which this Pamphlet has 
been brought out, owing to the Author's unwill- 
1ngness to admit of any farther delay in its publi- 
cation, must be his Apology with every candid 
Reader for the following or any other 


ERRATA. 


Page 32, line 2, for © in,” read © is.” 
78, line 19, for *eligio,” read *eligo:* 
92, line 13, 14, for weak and wicked.“ read © weak as 
wicked.” 
107, line 6, for „little pig, read © tythe pig.” 
line 14, for © either,” read © any other. 
line 16, for © bounty,” read country. 
109, line 2, for © cen{or.* read © conſideration,” 
111, line 5, for * diſcourſe,* read © difcouragement,” 
113, line 21, for change, read chance. 
119, line 5, for phyſical,” read * fiſcal.” 
120, line 4,,for © having,” read © waving.* 
143, line 22, dele Common Prayer Book.” 
146, line 10, dele the word © two.” | 
150, Read the laſt line thus: Doctor, you're right 
to LaMBEtTH==that's the. way." 6 $f 
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